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THESE DAYS... 
MORE THAN EVER 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


Days of business tension... market calcu- 
lations. Days and nights of nervous strain, 
unceasing worry. Now, more than ever, 
watch your husband. Where worry fails, 
a winter respite wins. Sail away ona color- 
ful, restful cruise by White Star or Red 
Star Line... with your husband. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


BY WHITE STAR LINE WITH THOS.COOK & SON 


HOMERIC—The Cruise Supreme on the Ship of 
Splendor, Jan. 24, 45-57 days, $850 up, Ist Class. 
$454, Tourist 3rd Cabin. Calling at points of 
principal interest, including Algiers, Naples, 
Athens, Istanbul, Holy Land, Egypt, ete. 


BRITANNIC—Also the great new motor liner 
Britannic, sailing from New York, Jan. 8, 46 
days, $750 up, Ist Class. $420, Tourist 3rd Cabin. 
All Mediterranean Cruise rates include complete 
shore program. 


WEST INDIES 


12 to 19 days—colorful itineraries including 
Port au Prince, Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda— Britannic (in co- 
operation with Thos. Cook & Son) and Lapland 
during February and March. $123.50 up. The 
only cruises to visit Mexico. 

Write to Desk T, No. 1 Broadway, New York, 

Sor the free travel booklet, *‘Watch Your 

Husband,’’ telling about these wonder voy- 

ages. 30 principal offices in the United States 

and Canada, Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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Keystone 


THe WoMAN oF THE MontTH 


When the Begum Shah Nawaz, one of the two Indian women delegates to the Round Table 
Conference in London, arose before the Conference in her pale blue sari, edged with silver em- 
broidery, and urged that women should have adequate share in Indian administration, she turned 
a page in history. That a royal Moslem woman whose female ancestors have always observed 
strictest “purdah” should not only appear but speak on politics before men, proved indeed what 
the Begum said, that “the so-called unchanging East is unchanging no longer.” The colleague 
of the “beautiful Begum” is Mrs. Subbarayan, a Hindu. But the Begum has brought her daugh- 
ter, aged eighteen, and her mother, Lady Shafi, accompanies her husband, a delegate, so that 
three generations of this remarkable family are present 
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‘very Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 





Bermuda Spirit 


cc O taxation without representa- 


tion’ is being used again. This 
time it is the protest of women in Ber- 
muda, the only remaining part of the 
British Empire where women do not 
vote at all. The Bermudan franchise is 
based on a land-owning qualification re- 
stricted to men. Mrs. J. S. Morrell, 
chairman of the Bermuda Suffrage So- 
ciety, a land-owning woman, refused to 
pay what she considered an unjust 
property tax. The Overseers of the 
Poor who collect parish taxes in Ber- 
muda brought action against her. Mrs. 
Morrell conducted a spirited defense of 
herself, but the Magistrate, himself a 
prominent suffrage advocate, said that 
under the law he had no choice in the 
matter, and the creditors could proceed. 
But on the day when Mrs. Morrell was 
to be sentenced to six weeks in jail for 
“contempt of court, ’the Overseers aban- 
doned their action and obtained a levy 
warrant against Mrs. Morrell’s personal 
property. This is as far as the story 
goes at present but, knowing Mrs. Mor- 
rell as a dauntless suffragist, we are cer- 
tain it will be continued. 


Cross-Country Speeder 
pane pe air records is almost a 


weekly pastime for women aviators. 
The latest “smasher” is Ruth Nichols, 
of Rye, New York, who crossed the 
continent from Los Angeles to New 
York in thirteen hours, twenty-two min- 
utes—one hour and twenty-three min- 
utes faster than Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh last April, and within one 
‘ hour of the present man record-holder, 
Captain Frank W. Hawkes. Since she 


stopped over one night en route, how- 
ever, her elapsed time of twenty-nine 
hours was longer than that of the others. 
Part of Miss Nichols’s journey was 
made four miles up, with the help of 
oxygen tanks, while almost all the way 
the pilot ran against rain, snow, head- 
winds and fog. 

Miss Nichols is one of the few 
women to hold a transport license for 


both land and sea planes, and she flies - 


a large cabin monoplane, 450 horse- 
power, a type piloted by few of her sex 
because of the extreme skill needed. She 
is a pretty, curly-haired young woman 
who gave up her course at Wellesley 
and a social whirl at home to devote 
herself to aviation. For a time she or- 
ganized Aviation County Clubs, and re- 
cently she has taken part in many na- 
tional air races. Miss Nichols now 
holds both the east-to-west and west-to- 
east records. 


More Widows 


HAT every woman knows has 
been told again—by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; name- 
ly, that statistically speaking she is 





Mrs. Emma Fall Schofield 
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likely to outlive her husband (if any). 
The latest census figures show that wid- 
ows outnumber widowers two to one in 
this country, the widowed population 
being 69 per cent female and 31 per 
cent male. These figures point to the 
well-known facts that men die a little 
younger than women, and that the man 
is by custom usually the older of the 
life partners. 


Two “First” Judges 


IGH time for women to be repre- 

sented in the judicial branch of 
government, said Governor Allen of 
Massachusetts. Whereupon he  ap- 
pointed the first two women to serve 
in the Bay State courts. They are Mrs. 
Emma Fall Schofield, assigned as spe- 
cial justice to the Malden District 
Court, and Mrs. Sadie Lipner Shul- 
man, to the Dorchester District Court. 

Both women are used to being “firsts.” 
Mrs. Schofield was the first woman 
commissioner on the state industrial ac- 
cident board; then the first woman as- 
sistant attorney-general in 1927, reap- 
pointed in 1929, because of her efficiency 
in office. Perhaps she has inherited the 
taste for pioneering as well as for law, 
since both her father and her mother 
were lawyers, and her mother, an early 
suffragist, was the first woman to plead 
a case before the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court. Mrs. Shulman is the 
first woman to be assistant corporation 
counsel of Boston, having served with 
distinction since 1926. 

Both women, too, successfully com- 
bine home with career, and both are 
partners in work with their husbands. 
During office hours Mrs. Shulman is 
the busy and capable trial lawyer in the 
firm of Shulman and Shulman, but, after 
work hours, the same firm are the proud 
parents of four-year-old Herbert Shul- 
man. Mrs. Schofield’s husband is a 
wool merchant, and when they were 
married they set sail for South Africa, 
where wife collaborated with husband in 
a report to the United States Tariff 
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Commission on conditions of wool rais- 
ing. Their outstanding common inter- 
est, however, is two self-reliant boys. 


UCCEEDING Mrs. Schofield as as- 

sistant attorney-general, still another 
woman, Miss Sybil H. Holmes, has been 
appointed by Governor Allen. Miss 
Holmes was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts bar in 1911 and has specialized in 
probate and trust cases, in private prac- 
tice. In Brookline, her home town, she 
has been a member of the town govern- 
ing board and town finance commission. 


“Most Brilliant in Britain” 
MANLESS dinner, to celebrate 


women’s achievements during the 
past year, was the idea of that good 
feminist, Lady Astor. She invited thirty- 
six women, chosen from many professions 
and walks of life, to dine at her home, 
and four hundred others to attend a re- 
ception afterward. Among the names of 
the women “most brilliant in Britain” 
are those of Ellen Wilkinson and Mrs. 
Wintringham, M.P.’s; Rose Macaulay, 
novelist; Professor Winifred Cullis; 
Dame Laura Knight, painter; Lady 
Rhondda; the Duchess of Atholl, and 
others less familiar on this side of the 
water. The two women delegates from 
India, Mrs. Subbarayan and the Begum 


NO HUSBANDS | 











Shah Nawaz, were included, and their 
bright-hued silken robes lent exotic color 
to a scene already colorful. No men 
were invited, though one man (if the 
newspaper story is true) narrowly es- 
caped trying to “crash” the party be- 
cause his wife took his inclusion for 
granted. Furthermore, there were no set 
speeches, and even the Associated Press 
doesn’t know what the women said. 


Cook County’s Housekeepers 
“ HAT Cook County needs is a 


capable housekeeper,” was the 
motto of a women’s all-parties campaign 
to elect four women to the Cook County 
Commission. The motto originated 
with one of the four, Mrs. Glenn E. 
Plumb. The campaign was successful 
and, on December 1, these four very 
capable housekeepers began to get busy. 
Quite frankly they expect to be a wom- 
en’s bloc, for they are like-minded in 
their notion of their job on a Board 
that takes care of the county’s poor and 
dependent. It is a social welfare job 
in the field of politics, and these women, 
and the others who supported them so 
zealously, think it is women’s work. All 


tour are Democrats who won out in the 
primary through regular organization 
support. Then women of all parties 
pitched in, set up a headquarters and 
campaigned hard for the four, with a 
perfectly clear conviction that they 
wanted them. because they were women 
and, of course, too, because they were 
the right women. 





Mrs. Glenn Plumb, one of the n 


ew 


county commissioners in Illinois 


Consider their qualifications: Miss 
Amelia Sears has been for ten years 
assistant general superintendent of Chi- 
cago’s United Charities; Miss Mary 
McEnerney is vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Federation of Labor; Mrs. Glenn 
E. Plumb edited and published her hus- 
band’s famous book, “Industrial Democ- 
racy,” after his death, and she has had 
much experience in organization work 
of many kinds. These three are from 
Chicago, and then there is Mrs. Edward 
J. Fleming, of Evanston, with a record 
in political and civic affairs. Certainly 
these women have exceptional fitness 
for taking care of the city’s charges, 
both inside homes and out. “We four 
women,” said one of them, “are united 
in our determination to give good serv- 
ice to the county.” We believe them. 


Oa, | 





Classes in Resting 


F only we could go to college now! 

Getting credits for resting was no 
feature of the old order. It has come 
in at Barnard College, New York, under 
the supervision of our own Dr. Alsop 
(see page 38). The city college faces 
a problem which those in the country 
escape: the strain of city rush and 
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tension perils of too much _ indoors. 
(Anyone who has read Dr. Alsop’s ar- 
ticles in the Journal knows her low 
opinion of indoor life.) So girls who are 
physically not up to the required gym- 
nasium work are asked to substitute 
classes in rest and relaxation. This 
means being wrapped up in steamer 
chairs on the roof or in a fresh-air room, 
being fed hot cocoa, maybe, and ex- 
posed to the rays of sun lamps on dark 
days. Sleeping is encouraged and the 
students are taught how to drop off at 
once. For this pleasing experience 
(only of course they'd rather do ‘‘gym’’) 
they get the physical education credits 
which are required. for graduation. 


1 Desert Cabaret 
Fe Nap lar are naturat 


enough when one goes a-flying. 
The Honorable Mrs. Victor Bruce, tor 
instance, flying alone to the Far East, 
crashed in a desert near Jask, in Persia. 
A crowd of Persian tribesmen appeared. 
To keep them interested and friendly, 
Mrs. Bruce spent hours dancing, sing- 
ing, winding and rewinding her alarm 
clock. It worked. The tribesmen 
brought her dates and water; the head- 
man stood guard while she slept and 
even sent a messenger forty miles to 
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Jask. After a while she was able to 
continue her trip, and when last heard 
trom she had almost girdled the world. 


“Mother” Jones 
B fpeccitiget workmen in frayed 


coats and high officials of labor 
unions paid their last tribute to Mrs. 
Mary — “Mother” — Jones when she 
was buried last month at the age of 
one hundred. For more than half a 
century Mother Jones was a _ pictur- 
esque and doughty strike leader. Her 
outstanding activities were in the hard- 
coal strike of 1900, when she marched 
from town to town exhorting the min- 
ers to stay away from the collieries, and 
in the Colorado coal strike of 1914, 
when she was seized by militiamen and 
deported as an “agitator.’”’ Yet Mother 
Jones was opposed to Socialism and Bol- 
shevism and denounced violence as 
“silly.” She crusaded against child labor 
in the South and strove constantly for 
better working conditions for women. 
Woman suffrage, however, had no place 
in her interest. “If the industrial prob- 
lem were solved,” she said, “women 
could remain at home and attend to 
their business.” 
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Banded Against War 


OR the sixth time—the Cause and 

Cure of War Conference in Wash- 

ington. On January 19 representa- 
tives of eleven national women’s organ- 
izations, banded together since 1925 as 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, will meet for their 
annual conference. ‘‘Demobilizing the 
War Machine,” with special em- 
phasis on the developments of the Lon- 
don Naval Conference, will be the main 
topic. 

With distinguished Europeans setting 
1937 as a date for a probable next war, 
with Europe reported as spending $6,- 
000,000 a day in war preparations, and 
the United States expending almost three 
times as much for naval armament as it 


did in 1913, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
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Catt, conference chairman, calls upon 
affliated organizations to come to the 
conference to “learn of complex causes 
that have created and sustained the war 
machines of the past and are even now 
keeping those machines up to war 
strength.” 


Railroad Head 


ROBABLY the first woman railroad 

board chairman is Mrs. William Boyce 
Thompson, widow of Colonel Thomp- 
son, mining engineer and banker, who 
is carrying on the activities of her hus- 
band. Recently Mrs. Thompson was 
elected chairman of the Magma Arizona 
Railroad Company, of which her hus- 
band was president and director. She is 
also a director of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research at Yonkers, 
New York, and will carry out her hus- 
band’s plans. 


Dry Evangelists 


HE women of the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union 
Convention at Houston, Texas, in No- 
vember, evidenced a revival of the old 
crusade spirit which preceded and result- 
ed in the original organization of the 
white ribbon band. Although the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union is of a 
religious trend, this element was in more 
than usual evidence during the conven- 
tion which solidified the women of 
the North and South, East and West, 
Democrats and Republicans in uniform 
resistance against political demands for a 
modification or repeal of national prohibi- 
tion. 
The convention sent a message to sis- 
ter organizations in fifty-three foreign 


countries, asking the women of the 
world to unite in prayer at noon on 
January 8, 1931, for the protection of 
the home from the drink habit and drink 
traffic and for the abolition of war. In 
the United States, wherever the week 
of prayer, January 4 to 10, is observed, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


. Union has asked that prayer for these 


same objects be included. 

It is plain that the educational work 
of the W.C.T.U. is today operating on 
a wider front than ever. The Scientific 
Temperance Instruction department re- 
ported the active cooperation of such 
national institutions as the National 
Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. Teachers are 
bringing modern methods into scientific 
temperance instruction to meet the mind 
of modern youth. 

The cause of total abstinence and 
prohibition will be constantly before the 
American people next year through 
plans of the W.C.T.U. to hold at least 
twenty great regional meetings 


E.tia A. Boo e, President, 
National W.C. T. U. 


Mountain Conquerors 


RAIL woman, in the person of Miss 

Milana Jank, of Germany, has just 
made the first and only crossing of the 
Alps that soar between Vienna and 
Mont Blanc. She did it in 146 days 
—on skis, of course: Miss Jank, who 
is twenty-eight years old and weighs 
only 116 pounds, carried a pack of sev- 
enty pounds over the entire 1,400 miles. 
Her next ambition is Mt. Everest, the 
world’s highest peak, which so far has 
defied man. 

Another mountain climber, the Amer- 
ican, Annie Peck, was recently awarded 
“Al Amerito,” the highest decoration of 
Chile, on her eightieth birthday. She is 
best known for scaling Mt. Huascaran. 





Wide World 
Milana Jank en route upward 


“Peers” in Illinots 


URY service for women is at last a 
fact in Illinois, the twenty-second 
state to admit women to the jury box. 
The first all-woman jury, headed by 
Jane Addams, sat in a Chicago case in- 
volving an automobile accident. They 








were complimented by the coroner for 
their intelligent questions and their apti- 
tude in bringing out important points, 
showing, he said, “an avidity for serv- 
ice such as few juries of men ever mani- 
fest.” Gangsters beware! 


Police! 


NE thinks of policewomen as a 
very modern institution, but they 
have been in office long enough, at any 
rate, to retire. For instance, Mrs. 
Mary Harvey, Baltimore policewoman, 
recently retired at her own request, 
after eighteen years of faithful service— 
years that called for hours early and 
late, and long. At a luncheon given 
by Baltimore social workers, the Police 
Commissioner gave her a gold badge. 
Still another country is planning to 
install policewomen — Turkey. The 
Turkish Women’s Union has invited 
Commandant Allen of the London po- 
lice to establish a group of policewomen 
to protect Turkish girls from the dan- 
gers following their emancipation from 
veil and harem. 
A recent census of policewomen in 
the United States shows 593, with wom- 
en’s bureaus in only twenty-five cities. 


Women Who Won 


ND now comes the annual list of 
women elected to important offices 
in November. The fate of candidates for 
Congress was clear within a day or two. 
It takes longer to glean from the forty- 
eight states. These results are received 
from official reports of secretaries of 
state, supplemented by the lists of the 
National League of Women Voters. 
The list shows nine women elected 
as state senators and 132 as state repre- 
sentatives, a total of 141 women in state 
legislatures. In 1928 there were 139; 
in 1926, 108, and in 1924, 128. This 
year we have only six women elected 
to Congress, as against eight in 1928. 
We list also two secretaries of state, 
four superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, two clerks of supreme courts, a 
councillor, a state treasurer, a member 
of a railroad. commission and a commis- 
sioner of charities and corrections. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Photographs from the Amevican-Russian Institute 


All of Russia is going to school. Here are workers who have called in the radio as a teacher 


EVERYDAY RUSSIA 
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By Dr. SusAN M. KINGsBuRY and Dr. MILDRED FAIRCHILD 

Professor and Associate in the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department : 

of Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr , 

1 

( 

FTER all, how which are located in 

do people live New York City. It 

under the So- was our purpose to find 1 

viet state and out how the women I 

in a Soviet work in industry. 

society? One can only It is a fundamental | 

tell by walking the principle of the Soviet ( 

streets of Moscow, shop- Constitution that all 

ping in the stores, visit- adults should produce, 

ing in the homes, at- which is interpreted to 

tending the theater, sit- mean that they should | 

ting night after night in be wage earners. Though i 

the opera house, poking this is not required, 1 

about in the alleys and nevertheless there is 

the byways, visiting strong influence to this 

from one end of Russia end. Therefore a very 1 

to the other, in small large proportion of 

town and in large, in women over eighteen 

village and in hamlet. years of age are em- 

It was on October 1, ployed in some way. 

1929, that we entered This is considered a defi- 
Russia, Dr. Mildred nite step toward the in- 

Fairchild being sent as dependence of women I 

a research fellow by the and equality between the : 

American-Russian Insti- A workers’ town. In every city and town the workers’ homes are built sexes (the latter also a s 

tute, the headquarters of first. Then the factory is constructed constitutional tenet). t 
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As practically every employed woman 
over twenty-five years of age whom we 
met was married, we found that to study 
the woman in industry we must study 
the woman in the home. 

So we visited factories and shops and 
social institutions from Moscow and 
Leningrad in the north to Rostov on 
the Don and the Trans-Caucasian city 
of Tiflis in the south, from Odessa on 
the Black Sea to the town of Sverdlofsk 
in the Ural Mountains, 
and up and down the val- 
ley of the Volga River, in- 
cluding that fascinating 
Tartar city of Kazan, and 
the beautiful town of Stal- 
ingrad, formerly Tsaritsin, 
on the lower Volga. 


OW then do people 
H live? One cannot 

understand life in 
Russia today without first 
recognizing that other fun- 
damental principle of the 
Soviet Constitution — that 
all people should have the 
same, chance for living; 
that no one group should 
live any better or any 
worse, as we should ex- 
press it, than any other 
group. 

The houses of Moscow 
and Leningrad and Chelia- 
binsk look very much like 
the houses of any Central 
European city, but when 
one enters the homes, one 
finds no apartment of more 
than five rooms. No one 
family has any larger quar- 
ters. On the other hand, 
every family has at least 
one room, and a very strong 
effort is made to have at 
least one room per person, 
although this ideal is not 
yet reached. We visited a 
magnificent old apartment 
house in Moscow, in which 
resides an important ofh- 
cial of state. The family 
is composed of the father 
and mother and one child, 
and has two rooms. One 
is a very large room, which 
is used for bedroom, office and reception 
room; it was there we were served sup- 
per. The other room must be a bed- 
room for the son and a dining-room for 
the family under ordinary circumstances. 
The cooking is done in what was for- 
merly the kitchen and there all the fami- 
lies occupying parts of that original ten- 
room apartment prepare their meals. It 
is typical of life in Moscow. 

In every city we visited we saw great 
new apartment houses. Indeed, wherever 
factories are being constructed, in the 
small towns and in the suburbs of larger 
towns the first thing that is done 


is to complete the homes for the workers. 
Then follows the construction of the 
factory. These houses may be built by 
the factory or the Government, or they 
may be cooperative apartments which 
the residents buy through monthly rent- 
als. Some of them are very handsome, 
especially those built in the earlier years 
of the Soviet régime. Today they are 


likely to be more plain, because of costs. 
Shopping is both extremely easy and 





As the majority of Russian mothers are workers, the créche at the 
factory or the collective farm fills a vital need in their lives. 


picture shows “feeding time” at a créche 


extremely difficult in Russia. One does 
not shop around; prices are absolutely 
uniform in the same community. An 
effort is now being made to have them 
adjusted to the size of the community 
and thus become uniform throughout 
the country. Many things, however, are 
very scarce. If one shops early in the 
morning, one will find the goods equally 
distributed from shop to shop, but later 
in the day one may have to walk many 
a long block in search of them. And 
some goods are so scarce that unless 
one goes at the less crowded times of 
day, one may stand in line for hours to 
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get them. Consequently, if no adult in 
the family is at home by day, often the 
husband or wife must add to the day’s 
work waiting in the queue. Then there 
are food cards, and sometimes clothing 
cards, that are required for many com- 
modities, and limit the quantity one may 
purchase. All of which brings great dif- 
ficulty to the housewife and often is 
quite disturbing. 

Private trade has gone. One private 
shop after another disap- 
peared last winter. The 
Government stores which 
replaced them, communars, 
as the state shops are called, 
or cooperatives, are many 
of them beautiful, clean, 
light, spacious, well - at- 
tended. The tendency is 
to consolidate them, to 
bring them near the cen- 
ters where the people live. 
Every large factory—and 
many of them employ 6,- 
000 to 20,000 workers—is 
endeavoring to have _ its 
own cooperative, well - 
stocked, convenient. 


HE question is fre- 

quently asked, is 

there family life in 
Russia? The answer must 
be: “Yes. And for the mass 
of the people, yes, certainly, 
more than ever before.” 
Under the Czarist régime, 
many of the workers lived in 
great barracks built upon 
the factory property along- 
side the house of the owner 
and master of the factory. 
These barracks housed fre- 
quently three hundred 
people in one great room, 
all the families living there 
side by side. Today those 
barracks have been torn 
down, or closed up, or 
turned into apartments of 
at least one room per fam- 
ily. 

We have said that the 
women are employed. But 
what happens then to the 
children when the mothers 
are at work? Either a 
maid is employed in the home—and 
there are many domestic workers in 
Russia—or, it there is no older person in 
the family, the babies up to four years 
of age are taken to a créche, correspond- 
ing to our day nurseries. These “‘Yasli’’ 
are very clean, and always managed by 
a physician and cared for by trained 
nurses. Indeed, to our surprise we 
found them model. The children from 
tour to eight will be sent to a kinder- 
gerten or to schools that correspond to 
our pre-school group. Those from eight 
to fourteen are, by recent decree, re- 
quired to attend school. From fourteen 


This 
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to sixteen, they wilt be either in the 
secondary schools, or in factory schools, 
where four hours are given to theoretical 
work, and four hours to applied work 
of factory or clerical type. 


Room for Improvement 


LTHOUGH the créches are uni- 
A versally excellent, so much can- 

not be said for the kindergartens 
and schools. Many of them are good. 
3ut we well recall the distress of a 
distinguished citizen who visited with 
us a great factory, including its kinder- 
garten, for every large factory has its 
own creche and kindergarten. The 
kindergarten in this particular plant was 
very poor. Immediately an earnest con- 
ference began between the member of 
the factory committee, who was showing 
us about, and our hostess, as to why 
conditions were bad, and how they could 
be improved. The situation was by no 
means condoned or excused. Naturally 
enough, neither creche nor kindergarten 
nor school facilities are large enough as 
yet to accommodate all children. The 
result is that the less well paid workers 
have these privileges for their children. 
The chief of an important department 
of one of the largest of all-Russian trade 
unions told us that she could not send 
her child to a créche, because her salary 
was too large. 

As a part of every large factory there 
is a restaurant, and close by many of 
the factories are being built great so- 
called food kitchens or central dining 
rooms. The hours of employment and 
the custom of meal hours in Russia 
make the use of these eating houses con- 
venient. Practically all the large fac- 
tories—indeed, a majority of all the fac- 
tories—are on the seven-hour day for 
both clerical workers and shop workers. 
The first shift begins at 7:30 in the 
morning and closes at 3:30 in the after- 
noon, allowing 11-12 for luncheon. The 
Russian usually has bread and tea in 
the morning. For lunch, he either 
brings his sandwich and has a cup of 
tea in the central dining-room, or has 
a light lunch there. Then at four he 
goes to the central dining room for the 
main meal of the day. Later, about 
six or seven, he will have supper at home, 
a light meal of one simple dish and bread 
and tea, and perhaps another light meal 
later in the evening. 

In the food kitchens the main meal 
offers, at very reasonable rates, a variety 
of food. This meal, according to Rus- 
sian custom for generations, consists of 
a vegetable or meat soup, a main dish, 
usually of meat or fish and potatoes. or 
a vegetable, such as cabbage or carrots, 
often made into what is there called a 
cutlet, more like a croquette, and a 
sweet, that-is, the Russian pastry, than 
which there is nothing more delicious 
of its kind in the world! In one or 
another of his meals the Russian is likely 


to include cheese or fruit, for beautiful 
apples were on sale in Moscow until 
Christmas, melons, mandarins, oranges 
and grapes in season, and in the spring 
most delicious strawberries from the 
Crimea. 

Food kitchens do a tremendous busi- 
ness. In 1929, a total of one million 
dinners were served daily in 1,400 fac- 
tories. In some of the very large and 
highly mechanized food kitchens, 20,000 
meals were provided a day. In Moscow 
there are ten of these food plants, and 
seventeen are now being built in indus- 
trial centers. 

Living is simple, and dressing is plain. 
Even the large salaries are not what 
would seem large to us and consequently 
will allow no extravagance or display. 
One sees no beautiful street gowns, no 
handsome fur coats, no fine automobiles. 
Indeed, until last spring, even in Mos- 
cow there were but few taxicabs, and 
those very shabby. In April, however, 
a swarm of little green Ford taxis de- 
scended on the city. It is a workers’ 
world, this country of Russia, and it 
looks it. In the fall when we first ar- 
rived, it seemed to us very shabby, but 
as winter came on the people looked 
better dressed. All had warm heavy 
coats and good boots. None were ragged 
and none were too much patched, never- 
theless they looked drab. Even at the 
opera, one saw nothing that might even 
be thought of as evening dress. 

May we digress to say that although 
Russia is producing much more goods 
than before, and although her trade is 
greater than ever, she is importing trac- 
ters, not limousines; machinery, not 
Paris gowns; steel, not shoes. She is 
building a nation. She is advancing the 
standard of living of the masses of her 





The Soviet régime draws the Oriental woman 

from her seclusion and makes a worker of 

her. A native of Turkestan taking a course 
in carpet weaving 
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people, but she is by no means as yet 
attaining a level—and it should be re- 
membered that it is a level—that is at 
all comparable with what one would see 
in shopping districts of western cities. 
The most elaborately “dressed” district 
of Moscow and Leningrad could be 
compared only with the factory districts 
of London or Paris or New York, so 
far as clothing is concerned. All the 
same, the children are warmly clothed 
and appear healthy. 

What happens in the family when 
there is sickness or unemployment? 
Health insurance, carried by the factory 
and the Government, takes care of the 
sick. Every trust which manages a great 
industry devotes ten per cent of the 
profits to welfare, and the national bud- 
get assigns twenty-five per cent to wel- 
fare, including insurance. For example, 
in the Red Rose textile mill last year, 
four and one-half million rubles (two 
and one-quarter million dollars) was the 
profit, of which $225,000 was devoted to 
welfare. Of this sum ten per cent, or 
$22,500, was spent on créches. In addi- 
tion, a sum equal to twenty per cent of 
the amount paid out for wages is turned 
over to social insurance, which includes 
health, unemployment, and old age 
insurance. Absences for a short period 
on account of illness carry the wage, and 
if a person must be absent to take care 
of a sick member in the home, the wage 
of the caretaker is paid for a short time. 
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Provision for Mothers 


EALTH insurance provides also 

the full wage to a woman for 

six to eight weeks both before 
confinement and after confinement, with 
an additional sum allowed for infants’ 
clothing and food. For longer illnesses 
the state provides sanatoria. Indeed, 
most of the great suburban and seaside 
estates have now been turned into sana- 
toria or rest houses or vacation houses. 
As we traveled down the Volga by 
boat, we saw beautiful estates on the 
high banks, and every one of them is now 
a rest house or a sanatorium. The lovely 
town of Yalta, located in the Crimea 
on the shore of the Black Sea, vying in 
beauty with Capri and Hongkong as a 
harbor, now houses throughout spring, 
summer and fall, and into the winter, 
the people of Russia who need medical 
attendance. A tuberculosis sanatorium 
for peasants occupies one-half of the pal- 
ace at Alupka built in 1830 for Prince 
Vorontsov, with its beautiful “‘lion ter- 
race,” where the marble lions executed 
by the Italian sculptor Bonani of Car- 
tara guard the entrance. Each of these 
rest houses or vacation houses is devoted 
to a specific trade union. In the Crimea, 
near Yalta, for example, is the vacation 
house for professors, for it must be re- 
membered that every occupational group 
is organized into a trade union. That of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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“We approach all 
problems of childhood 
with affection. Theirs 
is the province of i035 
and good humor. . 

Whimsical, ingenious 
mischievous, we live a 
life of apprehension as 
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lo what their opinion 
may be of us; a life 
of defense against 
their terrifying en- 
ergy; we put them to 
bed with a sense of 
relief and a lingering 
of devotion.” 
—President Hoover 


FORTY-FIVE MILLION CHILDREN 
As Seen by the White House Con ference 


OR a year the services of some 

eleven hundred experts in child 

welfare, responsive to President 

Hoover’s call, were at the com- 

mand of a central group in 
\Vashington. Eminent physicians, leav- 
ng their private practice for days at a 
ime, came from a distance to confer. 
social workers and educators crammed 
their crowded time still tighter with 
‘ong hours of service in group meetings, 
‘search, correspondence. All the or- 
zanizations in the country that know 
vout children contributed their best in- 
‘ormation And when the year was 
‘nded there was gathered together such 
in ordered, heaped-up mass of informa- 
ion about American children as has 


never before been assembled, with still 
more to come. 

That was the information which was 
poured out in Washington at the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection for three days in 
November, under the chairmanship of 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, physician 
and educator. It would be hopeless to 
attempt to sum up here material that, 
published even in abstract, weighted the 
visitor's arm to the cracking point and 
that kept two sessions going at once. 
But one must choose some bits to an- 
swer the seasonable question: How do 
our children fare? 

Perhaps the shortest answer is that 
striking list of items from one of the 


reports quoted by President Hoover in 
his admirable opening speech (the speech 
of a man, certainly, who understands 
and loves children) : 

Out of 45,000,000 children, 35,000,- 
000 are reasonably normal, 6,000,000 
are improperly nourished, 1,000,000 
have defective speech, 1,000,000 have 
weak ‘or damaged hearts, 675,000 
present behavior problems, 450,000 are 
mentally retarded, 382,000 are tubercu- 
lar, 342,000 have impaired hearing, 18,- 
000 are totally deaf, 300,000 are crip- 
pled, 50,000 are partially blind, 14,000 
are wholly blind, 200,000 are delin- 
quent, 500,000 are dependent. 

That figure, 35,000,000 “reasonably 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The calculating Miss Twenty decides on the kind of composite marriage she 
moderation—then tracks down the 


soctal life is in 


man who can give il 


wants—achere “liking” 


comes before loving and 


her. Purely selfish, she says 
y ‘ 


In Detense of a Hard-Boiled Marriage 


luthor of “I Rebel at Rebellion” in the WoMAN’s JOURN: 


N view of all the things that are 
wrong with modern marriage; in 
view of all the cures for all these 
ailments (none of which seem to 
have worked) ; in view of all the 

diagnoses and operations and autopsies 
which have been performed—or rather, 
in spite of them—lI have the temerity to 
offer a new remedy. 

I am convinced that our present-day 
approach to marriage is too unselfish. 
Yes—too unselfish. Too filled with a 
hangover from the mauve and moral de- 
cade that duty is preferable to beauty; 
that endurance is nobler than ecstacy. I 
am convinced that what modern mar- 
riage needs is a strictly hard-boiled ap- 
proach. 

The legendary chorus beauty who 
coolly looks over her swains and marries 
the one with the strongest penchant for 
buying diamond bracelets, has the proper 
technic. She knows what she wants and 
she gets it. The woman of discernment 


By MARIAN CASTLE 


Decoration by Agues C. Lehman 


will not, of course, want the same things 
out of marriage, but she will do well to 
emulate the lady of the chorus in finding 
out exactly what it is she does want, and 
then in getting it! 

Every reason in the world except the 
real one has been advanced for marrying. 
Obscure, sanctified reasons. Glamorous, 
romantic reasons. It is time that some 
blunt person reminded the very young 
that what people actually marry for is to 
get more kick out of life. It is time 
that someone advised them quite deliber- 
ately to set about marrying so that they 
will get more kick out of life. 

In the earnest days of the fin de siécle 
and the beginning of the nineteen hun- 
dreds, the relations of men and women 
were nicely determined. A woman was 
a lady, with a pompadour and leg o’ 
mutton sleeves; and a man was very 
male and decently adoring within season 
and reason. A husband meekly bowed 
beneath the “tyranny of tears” and 
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never presumed to question his wite’s 
right to lead through weakness to 
strength. 

On the other hand, this same husband 
proceeded to stow his wife away in a 
watertight bulkhead as soon after mar- 
riage as was convenient, so that he might 
pick up once more his really passionate 
pursuit—money making. 

Certainly these marriages undertaken 
in the Age of Innocence were not too 
startlingly successful. As witness the 
present flourishing divorces 
among the frustrated forties and fatuous 
fifties. 

The war brought 


crop of 


Girls 


a change. 


were compelled to work beside men. 
They tried to be “regular fellows,” “real 
pals” and “good eggs.” They insisted 


upon paying not only their own way, 
but that of their escorts as well. This 
presaged homes where the husband ex- 
pected his wife to go on being a “real 
pal” by holding down two jobs—one as 
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a business woman, the other as a house- 
hold manager. A wife who paid her 
own way freed her husband from all 
the old rigors of being A Good Provider 
and The Head of The Family. Mar- 
riage grew smoother for the man and 
bumpier for the woman. 


The Pal Propaganda 


HE logical next step, from a man’s 
point of view, was Companionate 


Marriage. Why not? He had 
been freed from economic shackles. 
Why not moral ones? All he now 


lacked was easy and legalized consecu- 
tive promiscuity. Until Companionate 
Marriage, even with a double-job wife, 
there still remained a few faint hin- 
drances to the perfectly normal male de- 
sire for variety. For new fields to ex- 
plore when the old grew too familiar. 
For complete freedom from all feeling 
of responsibility or permanence in mat- 
ing. The perfect solution (for him) 
was Companionate Marriage. A few 
women, still hypnotized by the old pal- 
and-good-egg propaganda, aided and 
abetted him. 

These post-war marriages have been 
no more successful than those of the 
Age of Innocence, as testified by the 
number of divorces to their credit. 

A remedy for all this must be found. 
I am convinced that a policy of deliber- 
ate selfishness is the only cure. My 
conclusions apply equally well to either 
sex, but obviously my experience is lim- 
ited to ong; 

In order to acquire this completely 
ruthless attitude toward marriage, one 
must begin young. Were I twenty, I 
should sit down and coolly decide ex- 
actly what I wanted out of life and then 
vo after it with every weapon in my 
grasp. 

If the thing I wanted most happened 
to be a career, I should set out to achieve 
it as remorselessly as any man. 

If it were a career and marriage, I 
should search jointly for the kind of 
career and the kind of marriage which 
would amalgamate, never deceiving my- 
self into thinking that both could rank 
equally in my life. Either my career or 
my marriage would come first. That 
must be for me to decide. 

But if, as is usually the case, in spite 
of the feminists, the career is marriage, 
then I should be as ambitious as any 
young bond salesman stalking a prospect. 
I should be success-mad. But since suc- 
cess in marriage is not measured in 
money, and since it is more subtle than 
a mere endurance record or a matri- 
monial dance Marathon, I must first 
make up my mind what a successful mar- 
riage for me would be. 

In other words, my campaign would 
consist of deciding on the kind of mar- 
riage I wanted, and then finding the 
kind of man who could give me that 
marriage. Purely selfish, you see. 


I should probably decide that a 
marriage combining the best features 
of several families would be the most 
fun. Let us say—the good times of the 
Joneses, the lack of nagging of the 
Smiths, the pleasant mutual respect of 
the Jacksons, and the physical magnetism 
which the Browns seem to have for each 
other. <A nice, composite marriage that. 

I should be entirely calculating about 
searching for the man who could help 
me create such a marriage. My first 
move would be to set my trap for him 
in the right place. The young bond 
salesman doesn’t hunt customers in the 
Bowery. The smart husband-hunter 
doesn’t seek her prospects among play- 
boys. After I had once located him and 
set my trap, then I should wait—“like 
a piece of cheese!” 

My private matrimonial inventory 
would doubtless have shown me the 
fundamental qualities necessary in this 
possible husband of mine. 


“Liking” Comes First 
IRST, I must like him. I said 


“like” not “love.” I could imagine 
yearning across a balcony toward a 
perfect lover, crooning to the music of 
his guitar. But I could not picture my- 
self camping with him, or buying his 
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tooth paste, or worrying about his cal- 
ories. No— I should have to like my 
life partner first. 

Liking is based on many things. On 
a sympathetic background, social and 
religious. For, regardless of all our 
mooted tolerance, the imprint of our 
childhood forms of worship go deep, 
coloring our very thoughts and vocabu- 
laries. 
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Our social memories are equally per- 
manent. How could there be real cam- 
araderie between a man whose early 
life was that of a guarded millionaire- 
baby, and a girl whose childhood was a 
matter of dodging drunken blows and 
stealing rotting fruit from push-carts? 


Mental Friendship 
intellectual 


IKING is based on 
equality. How much mental 


friendship could exist between the 
girl discussing Watson’s theories of be- 
haviorism, and her suitor who thinks 
she refers to Sherlock Holmes’s yes- 
man? 

My life partner must have ideas sym- 
pathetic to mine regarding integrity and 
fair play. I can imagine nothing so 
deeply disillusioning as to learn that the 
man I had chosen for a husband cheated 
on his expense accounts, or pawed his 
stenographer, or was jealously inquisitive 
about my telephone calls, or haggled 
with me about my share of the family 
income. Unless a man were just and 
honorable and fair, I could not like him. 

I think we should also have to laugh 
at the same kind of jokes. I can not 
fancy, somehow, that a sense of humor 
which chuckles over Christopher Morley 
would be well-mated to the kind which 
guffaws over sagas of the traveling man 
and the farmer’s daughter! 

Let us imagine for the time that | 
am this hard-boiled and calculating 
Miss Twenty. In which case | 
am fully aware that marriage is a part- 
nership of the body as well as the mind. 
So I shall be very stubborn about hunt- 
ing for the man with the keenest physical 
magnetism for me. I am entirely un- 
sentimental about deciding that real 
sentiment is priceless. At the same time 
I am discreetly experienced enough not 
to mistake sex for love. Intelligent ob- 
servation and this same experience have 
taught me that a certain degree of phy- 
sical attraction is universal, so I shall 
not be trapped by the lesser snares of 
casual entanglements. I shall know that 
a great love is worth waiting for. In 
my matrimonial inventory I have noted 
that as many marriages fail which have 
been founded only upon expediency as 
do those which have been founded only 
upon sex madness. So I shall not let 
myself be cheated out of all the excite- 
ment and sparkle and flame of life. I 
shall wait for love. 

Merely picking out this partner of 
mine is easy. Acquiring him is hard. 
I am not so gullible as to think I can 
get this particular man for nothing; I 
shall have to pay high for him! 

He, too, is doubtless seeking—though 
unconsciously—a physical and spiritual 
mate. So I dare not neglect a single 
charm or inducement. But first I shall 
do well to be reasonably certain what 
qualities, besides personal attractiveness, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


Unemployment Relief, Pity and “Pork,” Commerce and 
Communism Are Woven Into the Congressional W eb 


December 15, 1930. 
UST as our bloodiest wars have 
been fought for the most virtu- 
ous of reasons, as the most ex- 
quisite tortures of the Inquisition 
were devised by solicitude for the 
souls of the victims, just so the bitterest 
feud Washington has witnessed for 
many a day is raging in the gentle name 
of relief for the suffering caused by 
drought, depression, unemployment. 

By the steel tape it is only a mile 
and a half between Capitol Hill and 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, where Her- 
bert Hoover lives, but measured in 
terms of common thinking, there is a 
world between. : 

With one eye on the impending two- 
hundred-million-dollar deficit in the 
Treasury, President Hoover sent to 
Congress a relief program which he be- 
lieves to be evenly balanced between 


By EvisABETH May CRAIG 


what is needed and what we can afford. 
This program includes construction of 
buildings, roads, river and harbor im- 
provements; loans to farmers for feed, 
seed and fertilizer, etc. Mr. Hoover’s 
principle is that the Government can 
only help the people to help themselves. 
He is opposed to doles. Integral in his 
program is the factor that we have fa- 
cilities for spending only a_ limited 
amount of money within the period of 
immediate emergency. It takes time to 
spend money intelligently: sites must be 
acquired, plans drawn, contracts let, 
credit established for loans made. If 
we cannot spend the money within six 
months it cannot be called emergency 
relief, says President Hoover. 

But Congress, fresh from home, 
where the suffering is acute, thinks his 
plan too conservative. To Hoover’s bill 
for seed, feed and fertilizer Congress 


tried to add “food,” on the theory that 
food for human beings was more neces- 
sary than feed for animals. To this pro- 
posal Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
voiced the Administration objection to 
“doles.” 

“The Secretary thinks it all right to 
put a mule on the dole but an abomina- 
tion to put men on an equality with the 
mule,” said Senator Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, Democratic minority leader, sarcas- 
tically. 

Congress has all manner of relief 
plans, from paying up veterans’ com- 
pensation certificates to establishing a 
five-day Government service, which 
would make jobs for thousands of new 
employees right away. Added together, 
these plans would cost five 4z/lion dol- 
lars. 

At bottom this proposed Congres- 
sional orgy of mercy is sincere. But 
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it is undoubtedly seasoned with “pork.” 
Everybody who has a pet project for his 
state or district mouldering in his desk, 
has brought it forth, dusted it off, la- 
beled it ‘‘relief project’’ and presented it 
hopefully, as calculated to relieve un- 
employment. This was the very thing 
Mr. Hoover hoped to avoid when he 
asked for lump sums to be spent as he 
thought best. Congress understood the 
implication perfectly and became very in- 
dignant and haughty. They said Con- 
gress ought to know just what the 
money was to be spent for, which was 
a worthy governmental principle, to be 
sure, but which also gives everybody a 
chance to get some of the money spent 
locally. 

When Mr. Hoover heard about these 
munificent relief plans, he lost his head 
—Robinson says he “lost his temper.” 
Mr. Hoover said Congress was “play- 
ing politics with human misery.” Con- 
gress said the President was “putting the 
pocketbooks of wealthy income tax pay- 
ers above human suffering.” This was 
perfectly understood to be an accusation 
that Mr. Hoover is afraid large relief 
expenditures would result in increased 
taxes, and an increase of taxes before 
the 1932 election would almost certainly 
defeat Mr. Hoover for re-election. 


Farewell, “Cooperation” 


HIS bitter talk has erased the last 

vestige of the famous “‘cooperation”’ 

agreement between the Democrats 
and Republicans. Flushed with victory in 
the elections the Democrats are testing 
their wings: 

‘We are no longer a minority party,” 
says Walsh of Massachusetts, Democrat. 
“The last election placed upon us a 
responsibility of leadership. 1 submit it 
is our business, if we want the confi- 
dence of the country, to stop further 
criticism, to bring our own program 
here, to stand together for it, announce 
to the country that it is our program.” 

The disgruntlement extends to the Re- 
publicans, who have told the President 
he will have to restrain his future criti- 
cism of Congress if he expects the Re- 
publicans to defend him there. But Mr. 
Hoover is truculent. He says he will 
take the issue to the people, who will 
have to pay the bills for enormous relief 
measures. This, and the knowledge that 
the people expect relief measures to be en- 
acted before the New Year, has calmed 
the first fire of Congressional opposition 
to Mr. Hoover’s program, but it is still 
smouldering and will inevitably break 
out in other relief measures, which 
everybody thinks must come later. Mr. 
Hoover will get his way now, but not 
then. 

If one were fanciful, one might see 
a relation between this and that new 
brown suit of Hoover’s, which would 
furnish Carlyle with a new chapter for 


“Sartor Resartus” could he but come 
back to see the difference between the 
blue-serge Hoover of yore and the new 
brown-suit Hoover. 


The Brown-suited Hoover 
M* HOOVER has always worn 


the meekest of blue-serge suits. 

Suddenly he emerged in a brown 
suit which had nothing hesitant about it 
and immediately he started in telling 
cities to manage their own crime waves. 
He told William Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, that he couldn't 
dictate to the President and forthwith 
chose as Secretary of Labor William N. 
Doak, of the Railway Trainmen, ob- 
jected to by Green because the Train- 
men are not afhliated with the Federa- 
tion. The brown-suited Hoover told 
Congress to stop playing politics and the 
brown-suited Hoover sent the World 
Court protocols to the Senate against the 
advice of leaders there, both friend and 
foe of the Court. 

The Senate is hopelessly split on the 
strategy of getting action on the Court. 
Some friends of the Court think it 
should be forced to a vote now, others 
think it better to wait for an extra ses- 
sion or until next December. Some foes 
think the Court could be defeated more 
easily now, others think it might get 
through now but not in the new Senate. 

Everybody has an eye on the new 
Congress, especially in view of the pos- 
sibility of an extra session of this new 
Congress in the spring. Leaders are 
anxiously counting noses and inquiring 
after the health of friend and foe, for 
Death is the arbiter of which party 
shall rule the next Congress, with only 
a Republican majority on paper of one 
or two seats. 

Democrats are praying over Governor 
Huey Long, Democratic senator-elect 
from Louisiana, since his single vote may 
tip the scales of control between the two 
parties in the Senate. Long’s lieuten- 
ant governor is his bitter enemy and has 
said that the minute Long steps a foot 
over the state line, all the Long ap- 
pointees will be fired and Long policies 
reversed. So Long has said that he will 
not come to Washington to be senator 
until his term as governor is up, two 
years from now. 

Long has upset Washington, ere his 
advent, by telling Ray Tucker, a Wash- 
ington correspondent, that he hoped he 
could get “pot likker” in Washington. 
Tucker, not being a Southerner, 
thought pot likker was something to 
drink and wrote a piece accordingly, 
which caused a flood of protests from 
outraged Southerners, explaining that 
pot likker is the juice derived from 
cooking ‘“‘greens” and bacon in an iron 
pot on the back of the stove for three 
or four hours. Moreover, it is not 
“drunk,” but sopped up off the plate 
with hunks of cornbread. 
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The opening day of Congress was a 
regular “Blue Monday,” whereas it is 
usually like Old Home Week. Maybe 
it was the unusual number of lame 
ducks, maybe it was the depression, 
maybe survivors feel the shadow of the 
uncertain temper of the voters at the 
last election. 

The only bright spot was the set-to 
between Speaker Longworth and Mi- 
nority Leader Garner, who whacked 
each other’s policies heartily for the de- 
lectation of the reporters. Longworth 
said he was opposed to an extra session. 
Garner said there would be no need 
for an extra session if the Republicans 
would stop obstructing the passage of 
desirable legislation. ‘The maxim that 
the country is better off when Congress 
is adjourned is only true when folks like 
Longworth and the Republicans are in 
control, said Garner loftily and loudly, 
so Longworth could hear. 

“Congress isn’t a nuisance with prop- 
er leadership in the White House and 
the Capitol,” said Garner. 

But if it was Blue Monday inside 
the Capitol, it was Red Monday out- 
side, where a group of Communists, 
storming the Capitol as a protest against 
anti-alien legislation, were dispersed 
with tear bombs. As a matter of fact, 
the demonstration was not nearly so 
impressive as it appeared in the head- 
lines. ‘There were as many spectators, 
cops, reporters and movie-men as there 
were Communists. And they wept just 
as freely, not excepting perfectly inno- 
cent guests who were trying to shove 
their way into the galleries for the open- 
ing ceremonies in House and Senate. 

To add to the confusion, just at noon, 
a steam shovel dug up the telegraph 
wires leading into the Capitol, leaving 
reporters distractedly trying to get out 
their news of Congress and Communists 
by messenger. 


Communist Testimony 


HILE the demonstration was 

trivial, the hearings before the 

House committee to investigate 
Communistic activities have been signifi- 
cant.- Evidence given shows deep unrest 
throughout the country, which the Com- 
munists charge is due to the “failure of 
the capitalist system,” and which they 
predict will inevitably lead to violent 
revolution, since no régime gives up 
power peaceably. 

W. Z. Foster, head of the Communist 
party in the United States, said that the 
capitalistic system was driving the 
masses into a Class-consciousness of their 
misery and of their strength. “Millions 
are starving, freezing, houseless, unem- 
ployed or ground down by low wages 
and inhuman speeding-up of work, yet 
capitalism gives over-production as the 
reason,” he said. “We have too much 
wheat, too many houses, too many shoes, 

(Continued on page +2 
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(Current Events 


LOOM prevailed at the ses- 
sions of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations last Sep- 
tember, and a cloud hung 
over Europe. But now the 
silver lining begins to show through. 
‘The Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion has finished its work and has pre- 
sented to the world a skeleton form for 
a world conference on the whole range 
of armaments—land, sea, and air. It 
now remains for public opinion in the 
countries involved to decide what they 
want this conference to accomplish. 
Germany and Austria furnished the 
world with a series of shocks in con- 
nection with their elections early in the 
tall, but this month’s news shows both 
countries stubbornly fighting the ex- 
tremes of Fascism and Communism and 
steadily pursuing a middle course. And 
the way in which the conflicting inter- 
ests of the widely different Indian groups 
are being welded together seems all but 
miraculous. 





A Basis for Disarmament 


the League of Nations Prepara- 

tory Disarmament Commission 
has finished its task of working out a 
basis for an international conference on 
the whole subject of armaments, to be 
held, probably, in 1932. The results of 
the commission’s work are in skeleton 
form and it remains for the Conference 
to fill in the figures for each nation. Ac- 
cording to plan, the general scheme ar- 
rived at by the Naval Conference will 
be followed and extended to all types 
of armament. “Limitation’’ will be the 
starting-point and it is hoped that future 
conferences will work toward reduc- 
tion. The problems will be much more 
varied and perplexing than those of the 
Naval Conference because of the greater 
scope of armaments to be covered and 
the greater number of countries to be 
considered. 

Under the agenda the total number 
of men and officers in land, sea and air 
service is to be worked out for each 
nation, as well as the maximum length 
of conscript service; the number and 
total horsepower of planes and the num- 
her of reserves; and the maximum an- 
nual expenditure for land material. An 
exchange of technical information is sug- 
gested so that there will be publicity in 
regard to each nation’s plans and expen- 


Atte five years of hard labor 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


ditures in the future. Plans call for a 
ban on gas and bacteria. A permanent 
disarmament commission is to be estab- 
lished, to meet once a year, thus assur- 
ing permanent machinery for carrying 
out projects. Also a disarmament con- 


Keystone. 





The shy and famous Dr. Einstein, with Mrs. 
Einstein, submits to photography on arriving 
in this country 


ference will be arranged at regular in- 
tervals for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether the nations of the world. If 
these plans as ouilined carry through, 
the idea that a nation’s armament pro- 
gram is its own affair will be a thing 
of the past. 

A committee of budgetary experts is 
still struggling with details. This is. of 
peculiar interest to citizens of the United 
States because we were the only nation 
to object to budgetary limitation as a 
check in addition to limitation of quan- 
tity. 


The Trial in Moscow 


OR two weeks the newspapers ot 
the United States have given front 
page space to a dramatic trial in 
Moscow. A group of engineers engaged 
in carrying out the famous Five-Year 
Plan for the economic development of 
Russia were charged with plotting a 


counter revolution; through sabotage of 
the development plan, it was said, they 
hoped to bring about its failure and make 
way for France and other bourgeois 
countries to send in their armies and 
conquer the Russians. ‘The engineers 
pleaded guilty, but instead of being shot 
they were sentenced to imprisonment 
and forfeit of their property. Openly 
a number of papers outside of Russia 
have charged that this is a conspiracy 
in the interest of Soviet propaganda; 
that the trial was trumped up to cover 
the failure of the Five-Year Plan and 
to hoodwink the rank and file of the 
Russian people. Others, claiming that 
the Five-Year Plan has not failed, still 
believe the trial was planned to distract 
the attention of the Russian people from 
the hardships they are asked to endure 
while the Plan is in process, and to 
solidity their loyalty. 

One thing that was surely demon- 
strated at the trial is the extent to. which 
the moving pictures, the press, the radio 
and other means of communication are 
being used by the Soviet authorities to 
keep in touch with the great masses of 
people who make up the U. S. S. R. 


The Conference on India 


MAZING progress is being made 
by the group struggling in Lon- 
don with the problem of drafting 

a constitutional plan to submit to Par- 
liament for home rule in India. Repre- 
sentatives of all classes and all shades 
of opinion, both in India and in Great 
Britain, are in attendance, and a general 
agreement has been reached favoring a 
tederation of the British states in India 
and the states ruled by the native 
princes. 

A common desire for home rule broke 
down immemorial barriers among reli- 
gions and castes in India during the 
first weeks of the Round Table Con- 
ference. But as the conference passed 
trom statements of principles to the par- 
ticulars of an agreement, a difficulty 
arose between the Moslems and _ the 
Hindus as to how they should be repre- 
sented in a federated state. Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald attempted to reconcile 
their differences. He failed, and it was 
expected that he would thereupon ap- 
point a sub-committee to deal with the 
problem. 

The Indian Round Table is working 
on the question of defining the power 
that a federated authority for India 
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should have. But the difficult task of 
determining the control over problems 
ot national defense and foreign affairs 
has not yet been taken up. 

Mr. Winston Churchill dropped a 
bombshell the other day by way of a 
speech to the Indian Empire Society 
which has been organized for the pur- 
pose of opposing the extension of any 
more freedom to India as a result of the 
present conference. He declared that 
Great Britain was not under any obliga- 
tion to give more power to the Indians 
to rule themselves, but suggested that 
certain powers might be taken away. 
He advocated that “from now on we 
should firmly exercise the will to rule.” 
This opinion reflects the attitude of the 
extreme die-hards in the British Parlia- 
ment. 


The Labor Government Stays 


HE chances of a general election 
i in Great Britain in the immediate 
future vanished when Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Liberal Leader, announced 
that his party would not help to turn 
out the Labor Party from power unless 
some absolutely vital issue made it neces- 
sary. He feared that an election now 
would add to the power of the protec- 
tionists, and as a free trader he stands 
against tariff barriers. 


Exit Premier Tardieu 


RANCE is accustomed to falling 

cabinets, but this month a differ- 

ent technique developed in her na- 
tional politics. It was by vote of the 
Senate and not through the Chamber of 
Deputies that the Tardieu Ministry was 
defeated by a vote of 139 to 147. The 
fight was led by Réné Héry of the Dem 
ocratic Left, who made a speech com 
plaining of the manner 
in which foreign affairs 


were conducted by the 
government in power, 
charging that the fi- 


nances were not admin- 
istered in a satisfactory 
manner, and intimating 
that certain of the gov- 
ernment officials were 
involved in a bank scan- 
dal. After the exit of 
M. Tardieu several at- 
tempts were made to 
torm new cabinets, 
Theodore Steeg finally 
succeeding. 

It is prophesied that 
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a more liberal policy 
will be pursued in rela- 
tion to foreign affairs 
and that M. Briand, 
who was continuously 
iaving difficulties with 
the Tardieu ministry, 


will not find himself so 
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Strikers in Madrid running before the police. 


handicapped in his efforts to carry on 
plans for a more speedy settlement of 
European after-the-war problems. 


Dr. 


HE complaint of the Haitians that 
i their school system has been dis- 
rupted by American occupation 
has been upheld by the commission ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to con- 
duct an educational survey of the 
Island. This commission, headed by 
Dr. R. R. Moton of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, was sent to the Island at the same 
time that the Forbes Commission was 
sent to investigate general conditions. 
The main contention of the Haitians 
has been that the vocational schools es- 
tablished under Americ:-n control, by 
insisting on American ideas and teach- 
ers, were undermining their national 
school system. “Che Commission recom- 
mended that the schools established un- 
der the tutelage of the Americans be 
unified with the national school system 
and that the Government be aided in 
developing the system as a whole under 
control of the Haitians. 


Moton Reports 


Unrest in Spain 


OR some months Spain has been 
on the verge of revolt. Last spring 
it was reported that the King was 
uncomfortable weeks 


spending © many 
closely guarded in his palace. On No- 


vember 15 a general strike took place, 
with rioting in Madrid and other large 


cities. Martial law was declared and 
strike agitators were rounded up. On 


December 12 there came an open revolt 
at Jaca, in the Pyrenees, where strategic 
fortifications are located near the French 
border. It was suppressed. A few days 
later a revolt of the Madrid air force 
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of a revolt against the monarchy 


The strike is part 
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was crushed, and Spain was put under 
martial law. Whether this means the 
beginning of a republican revolt against 
the monarchy is anybody’s guess. So 
tar it appears that the disaffection has 
not extended over a wide area, and the 
army has remained loyal to the Crown. 
Nevertheless, strikes still prevail, and 
the situation caused by them is disquiet- 
ing, 


Quoting Dr. Einstein 


HEN Professor Albert Einstein, 
the famous German. scientist, 

was asked on arriving in New 
York tor his opinion of Adolph Hitler, 
the leader of the German Fascists, he 
said, “I do not enjoy Mr. Hitler’s ac- 
quaintance. Hitler is living on the 
empty stomach of Germany. As soon 
as economic conditions in Germany im- 
prove, he will cease to be important.” 


Pardon Refused 


HE Supreme Court of California. 

sitting an advisory Pardon 

Board, has refused to grant a par- 
don to Warren K. Billings. With 
Thomas J. Mooney, Billings was found 
guilty of bombing a preparedness parade 
in San Francisco in 1916, when a num- 
ber of people were killed and others 
wounded. The two men have been in 
prison for sixteen years. But several 
persons who testified against them at the 
time of the trial have since retracted 
their testimony and it was on this ground 
that the pardon was asked. The Gov- 
ernor of California had announced that 
if the Pardon Board found that Billings’ 
sentence should be remitted, he would 
likewise pardon Mooney. . A committee 
formed of liberals throughout the 
United States have been fighting for the 
release of the two men, in the belief 
that they were railroad- 
ed to jail at a time when 
hysteria ran rampant 
and that they were be- 
ing persecuted for being 


as 


labor agitators rather 
than for a crime com- 
mitted. One of the 


prosecuting attorneys at 
the time of the trial has 
been sitting as one of the 
members of the Pardon 


Board. 


MUSSOLINI 

M paid his re- 
*spects to the 
United States in a speech 
recently made to the 
Italian Senate. He 


claimed that the financial 
and. economic depression 
in his country resulted 
directly from the Wall 
Street crash of last year. 


—December 15, 1930. 


International. 
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Married Women Teachers 


S a married working woman first 
a wife or first a worker? Is she 
first a person or first an appen- 
dage? And has she herself any- 
thing to say about the role to 
which she will accord precedence? 

It depends a good deal upon the job. 
‘The married laundress, the married 
scrubwoman, are amiably relieved of 
that social oversight which would force 
them to stay at home with their children 
while unwed laundresses and scrub- 
women kept the community neat and 
clean. Affidavits as to their husbands’ 
invalidism, lack of work or desertion are 
not required before the pail and the tub 
are placed invitingly at their disposal. 
Put the married woman teacher, after 
all the years of agitation in her behalf, 
‘ifter tentative steps forward here and 
there, is not so indulged. A bout with 
hard times, a spell of unemployment, 
was all that was needed to show how 
precariously she holds the right to her 


1930 Model 
By ANNE O’HaAGAN 


job even where she has apparently gained 
that right. For the present depression 
has brought forth an idea as quaint as 
the one with which Mr. Chesterton had 
such fun some years ago—the idea of 
populace supporting itself by taking in 
one another’s washing. The quaint idea 
of 1930 is that of curing unemployment 
by rendering employment unavailable to 
certain workers. 

In reply to a questionnaire sent to 
the superintendents of public school sys- 
tems throughout the United States the 
Woman’s Journal has received a rather 
disquieting number of opinions to the 
effect that “due to business depression” 
their communities would like to see mar- 
ried women teachers staying at home and 
taking care of their husbands and chil- 
dren and leaving public education to un- 
married women. 

Even in the more elastic and liberal- 
minded field of private education, where 
taxpayers do not loom so immediately or 


political wires dangle so temptingly, the 
same feeling prevails to a degree. One 
of the most successful and most progres- 
sive of fashionable schools in New York 
was confronted this season with the pos- 
sible necessity of letting a teacher go 
from its nursery department. A _ nur- 
sery school for the very young is one 
of the luxuries which a family con- 
fronted with the sudden need for re- 
trenchment is likely to forego. A nur- 
sery school with fewer pupils needs and 
supports fewer teachers. Should it be 
the married or the unmarried teacher— 
both thoroughly efficient—who would be 
dropped? The consensus of managerial 
opinion was that the married teacher 
should be the one. She, lucky girl, had 
a husband to look out for her! Perhaps 
it was true that they could have mar- 
ried only on the basis of two jobs—too 
bad! And at that juncture the hus- 
band lost his job, like so many thousands 
of other husbands in this year of gloom. 
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This story, however, has a happy. end- 
ing. The successful and liberal-minded 
school found some way of retrenchment 
other than that of discharging either 
teacher, some way of meeting unemploy- 
ment depression other than by increasing 
unemployment. And that young mar- 
ried woman teacher keeps the home fires 
burning by leaving them daily until the 
greatly predicted turn of the industrial 
tide restores her husband to work. 


HAT was a private school. It isn’t 
always so easy in a public-school 
system. Take the city of Roches- 
ter, New York. “Just at present,” 
writes the deputy superintendent, “there 
is a feeling that we should be very 
careful about employing married wom- 
en whose husbands have positions, as 
you will notice from the enclosed 
circular which was recently sent out by 
the Superintendent of Schools.” ‘That 
circular has a paragraph reading as fol- 
lows: “All that I want to do in this 
letter is to make absolutely sure that 
no principal selects or joins in selecting 
tor any phase of day school work, or 
any phase of evening school work, any 
married woman of the type referred to” 
(that is, any married woman whose hus- 
band has a position and can support her) 
“until there is little short of indisputable 
proof that there is not available an 
equally competent unmarried woman 
who can do the work.” 
It seems to the unprejudiced onlooker 
that ‘‘all that the superintendent wants 


to do” in that letter, is, vulgarly, 
aplenty! 
A tendency to force the married 


woman teacher, when she is permitted 
at all, to attain a higher standard than 
the unmarried teacher before she has her 
chance, is seen in the rulings of several 
cities. “At present,” says Cleveland, 


Ohio, ‘‘we are not employing married 
women as beginning teachers. If a 
woman teacher in service is married, her 
contract becomes void. She remains out 
of service for one semester and then may 
be employed on a substitute basis for a 
second semester. At the end of this 
time she may be re-employed as a regu- 
jar teacher on the recommendation of 
her superiors that her work entitles her 
te rank in the upper quartile of her 
group.” 

Salt Lake City similarly tries to make 
its restrictions on married women teach- 
ers operate to the advantage of its sys- 
tem thus: “In practice, however, only 
married women who are dependent 
upon their own resources and who have 
an ‘A’ rating are employed.” This re- 
sults in advantage to the schools “due 
to the fact that it is possible to limit the 
married women employed to those hav- 
ing ‘A’ rating.” 


F course this is not the first use of 
an emergency as an argument for 
turning back the hands of the 

liberal :clock, for declaring a morato- 
rium on progress. We can recall the 
analogies of the world war. Thirteen 
years ago that created in this country a 
situation in which many constitutional 
rights of individuals and of groups were 
willingly surrendered. ‘The treaty of 
peace did not automatically restore them. 
It took, for example, much more than 
an Armistice Day or a Versailles to bury 
the Lusk Laws in the State of New 
York. And twelve years without war 
emergencies have not brought back all 
the old order of liberty and tolerance. 
Emergency curtailment of guaranteed 
rights has a way of becoming permanent, 
and the old campaigns have to be fought 
all over again. So that teachers and 
liberals should take notice in time when 
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a Minneapolis or a Newark, a Roches- 
ter or a Cleveland, or other cities north 
and south, east and west, begin to cite 
the present unemployment emergency as 
a ground for discriminating against the 
employment of married women teachers. 
That is the time, and not later, for the 
married woman teachers to begin to ex- 
ercise that eternal vigilance which is the 
price of holding a job. 


UT in many places the fight for 
B the married woman teacher has not 
been won even to the extent of 
permitting her to exist provided that her 
husband is disabled and her teaching 
abilities are superhuman. Take Boston, 
for example—and remember, with a sigh 
or a cynical smile as your disposition is, 
that Faneuil Hall was once “the Ameri- 
can cradle of liberty.” “Married women 
not employed except in extraordinary in- 
stances where candidates are wholly de- 
pendent upon own resources financially.” 
And then employed in “a very limited 
number.” And furthermore, “by the reg- 
ulation of school committee, marriage of 
a woman teacher operates as her resigna- 
tion.” : 
There are places, however, where 
marriage is not so heavily penalized. 
Milwaukee, in the state of the fighting 
La Follettes, says: ‘It has been ruled 
by our Supreme Court that under our 
permanent tenure it is an unfair dis- 
crimination to question the status of the 
married teacher.—I have been informed 
that we have about three or four hun- 
dred in a staff of two thousand.—I know 
that individuals in this group are among 
out strongest teachers.” 

Omaha, Nebraska, is another place 
where becoming a wife does not deprive 
a teacher of her profession. In that city 
there is no ruling against the employ- 

(Continued on page 45) 


A PRAYER ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Dear Father, as the New Year dawns, 
And as the old year slips away. 
Our memories come crowding close, 
And so we bow our heads and pray, 
Te thank you for each lovely thing 
That made the months, now gone, so bright— 
We thank you for each sunlit hour, 
For every star that shone. at night! 


By Marcaret E. SANcsTER 


Dear Father, as the New Year dawns, 
We lift our hearts to you, in prayer. 
And thank you for the days gone by, 
For moments very sweet and rare! 
And as we pray we ask you, Lord, 
That you will give us eyes to see 
New hope and faith and loveliness 
In all the days that are to be! 


We thank you for the boon of work, 

And for the books that we have read: 
We thank you for the kindly words 

That passers-by have paused, and said. 
We thank you for each brief success, 

For every friend that we have made: 
We thank you that our failures have 

Left us unbowed and unafraid! 
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When it appeared women would vote, the politicians chose a 
high type of party worker, and listened to her 


When women had woted, the politicians chose women who would 


do as they told them 
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EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


For Seven Years Vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


“Why I Am Discouraged About Women in Politics” 


IVE years ago I wrote an 
article on women in politics in 
which I said that women were 
already participating in politics 
to some extent, and that the 
promise was good that they would par- 
ticipate more and more. My conclusions 
were based upon the situation as it ap- 
peared then. After the first five years 
of woman suffrage I was encouraged. 
The beginning was good. The future 
looked bright. Since then the going has 
been bad. Having expressed my opti- 
mism, I must now in fairness to myself 
report my pessimism and its causes. 

Let me note at the outset two things. 
{ am not disappointed in those women 
who have succeeded in politics. 1 am 
disappointed with what politics has done 
for women. I am not discouraged be- 
cause I feel that I have been ineffective 
as a politician, for I do not. I am dis- 
couraged because I have been ineffective 
in politics as a feminist. 

To me the aim of woman suffrage 
was to make women co-partners with 
men in government. I thought it would 
make it possible for women with ambi- 
tion and political ability to enter politics 
as a career without disqualification be- 
cause they were women. I never had 


Tells 


any illusions that women would “clean 
up” politics, for I never believed that 
women were better than men. Also, | 
knew: enough about politics to under- 
stand that its ethics and practices were 
caused by other conditions than the dom- 
inance of men. But I did think woman 
suffrage would widen the opportunities 
of women. ‘ 

I hoped to see women candidates ex- 
emplifying women’s right to participate 
with men in politics and to have enough 
of them elected to accustom men and 
women to women in office, and thus 
serve to overcome the prejudice against 
women in positions of importance. 

Lest this may suggest that I wanted 
to set men and women against each 
other and desired to see a woman run 
for every office, appealing to women for 
support, against a man appealing to men 
for support, let me hasten to say that 
I advocated nothing so drastic. I did 
not, in fact, expect the appeal of those 
women candidates to be solely to women. 
There had beer men in high office who 
had voted and even fought hard for 
the right of women to vote. 1 believed, 
and still believe, that there are men 
a-plenty with a sense of fairness that 
would lead them to support a fair num- 


ber of women candidates. But since 
women could hardly expect men to win 
their battles for them, I looked to 
women to rally to the support of such 
women candidates. 

Now at the end of ten years of suf- 
trage, I find politics still a male monop- 
oly. It is hardly any easier for women 
to get themselves elected to office than 
it was before the Equal Suffrage Amend- 
ment was passed. Wornen still have 
little part in framing political policies 
and determining party tactics. 

Far from participating equally with 
men in politics, they participate in lead- 
ership hardly at all—less, as a matter of 
fact, than they did in 1920. ‘To realize 
this, I have only to recall the national 
political conventions of 1920, when 
candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tions selected as women-managers leaders 
of women, when they emphasized in 
their campaign literature their sympathy 
with the recognition of women, when 
women spoke from the convention ros- 
trums on debatable planks, when women 
delegates cast their votes without advice 
from men associates, when men on the 
Resolutions Committees conferred with 
and kept in touch with leaders of 
women, and women in the delegations 
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kept in touch with the same leaders and 
forced their members of the Resolutions 
Committee to vote for the measures they 
favored. Since then I have attended 
two national conventions of my own 
party and one of the other party, and 
at no one of them have | seen women, 
as feminists, of so much importance. 

If this is not convincing that there has 
been a decline in the participation of 
women in politics, let us turn to the 
political party organization and see what 
has happened there. When it appeared 
that women might be given the right to 
vote before the next national election, 
politicians of both parties rushed to place 
women on their party committees. In 
their choice, the men paid women a high 
compliment. They believed, it was evi- 
dent, that women would want the high- 
est type of women to represent them. 
And in their eagerness to capture the 
women’s votes for their party they put 
this type on their committees. They also 
believed that women would want women 
on these committees who could lead 
women. They therefore named women 
whose leadership had been tried and 
tested. And then these men listened to 
these women whom they had chosen: 
even when they did not have a vote on 
the committees, their opinions had 
weight. And why? Because the men 
saw them as powerful leaders of women. 


Bossed by Men 


INCE then, women have 
ficially to have a place on 
committees. They are 

elected to them as are the men. 
But in too many cases these 
first women have been suc- 
ceeded by a different type, who 
give their proxies at committee 
meetings to the men by whose 
influence they have been elect- 
ed, who do what they are 
told by these men to do. and 
who are without achievement 
or previous leadership of 
women. 

The same thing is true of 
the women delegates to con- 
ventions. There has been a 
steadily decreasing number of 
independently-minded women, 
of eminent women among 
them. The kind of woman 
who could or would urge her 
state’s member on a_ Resolu- 
tions Committee to vote for a 
measure which she thought 
was based on women’s values, 
who could sway delegates at 
a convention, has all too often 
been succeeded by the wife of 
some office-holder whose aim 
in politics is to help him to 
success, or a woman who fol- 
lows instructions from some 
man in order to advance her- 
self to office. 


come of- 
party 








“Since women would hardly expect men to win their 


battles for them, I looked to women to rally to the 
support of such women candidates” 


Naturally the same kind of women 
are elected to the party offices. They 
become the women vice-chairmen of state 
and county committees. I make no at- 
tack on the ability or integrity of these 
women. Some of them are very fine. 
Many of them have real political gifts. 
I have known one or more of them who 
ran the men on their state committees. 
For this reason they have sometimes been 
cited as proof of women’s participation 
in politics. On the contrary, such wom- 
en are evidence that women do not par- 
ticipate. Tor they participate in politics 
by ignoring other women. ‘They have 
few women followers. For their power 
and success they depend upon men. 

Such women never bother with so- 
called women’s measures or movements. 
They have no use for feminism. The 
League of Women Voters, for instance, 
is anathema to them. And so they do 
nothing to forward the participation of 
women in politics. Small wonder that 
politicians think woman suffrage a suc- 
cess. The bogie of the feminine influ- 
ence, of the woman-vote, has been laid. 

But there are also women on these 
committees who went into politics de- 
sirous of representing women and 
strengthening their position in politics. 
I was one of them once myself. I owed 
my election to the National Committee 
and my subsequent position with the 
committee in Washington to the fact 
that I had been associated with women 
in pre-suffrage activities. For I was 
elected to this committee and position in 
the days when men still feared women’s 
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votes and it was thought that 1 would 
have influence with women and so win 
them to the support of the party. But 
once in politics I found myself entirely 
surrounded by men. 


Wanted—a Following 


OW, there are only two ways to 

gain power and influence in a 
position on a committee. One is 

to win the confidence of your associates, 
and the other is to have such a following 
of your own outside the committee that 


the other members feel you must be 
reckoned with. But to be effective this 
following must be one that you can 


count on, that will stand by you through 
thick and thin, use its votes to punish 
those who oppose you and reward those 
who support you. My only available 
following was the women who had pre- 
viously worked for and with me. Some 
of them were not even Democrats. Some 
of them belonged to nonpartisan organ- 
izations, and this prevented their actively 
supporting me. Others were more inter- 
ested in the success of some faction in 
the party than in making me effective 
on the committee, and others wanted of- 
fice for themselves or some man. Still 
others feared bossism and would not fol- 
low in that fashion any leader. even a 
woman. 

Just how far, then, could I go in 
counting upon a woman following when 
I urged the recognition of women, sup- 
port of women candidates, appointment 
of women leaders? I would not seek 
to minimize the loyalty of 
those many women who did 
back me up, but how could 
I get enough of them? How 
could any woman as vice- 
chairman or precinct commit- 
tee woman get enough of 
them? Small wonder that 
most of them try the method 
of winning the confidence of 
their men associates. And to 
win that confidence, they must 
give support to these men’s 
plans and ideas. There is no 
time to convert each associate 
to the recognition of women. 
For such a process is never 
ending. As soon as one is con- 
verted, another takes his place 
and the converter must begin 
all over again. I went into 
politics because I was supposed 
to be a leader of women. Iam 
frank to say that I owe what 
influence I have today in poli- 
tics to the fact that I won the 
confidence of men. Feminists 
like me salve their consciences 
by thinking: “At least, by 
making men feel that they can 
trust me and by getting power 
for myself, I am making it 
easier for other women to fol- 
low me and so get into poli- 
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tics.” A tempting thought, but a fal- 
lacious argument. For we only make it 
easier for some other woman to get her 
chance to support men. 

“But why,” it may be asked, in view 


ot the politicians’ attitude toward 
women in the first campaign after the 
suffrage was won, “couldn’t these 


women on political committees convince 
the men that they should continue to 
recognize women?” Because they had 
lost their argument. For, as soon as 
women had voted, it was apparent that 
women voters did not rally to their 
support. They did not even support 
those women in the party organizations 
who had been fighting for the recogni- 
tion of women. 

Nor is this strange. Large numbers 
of the new women voters had never 
heard an equal suffrage speech in their 
lives. They had no idea what it was 
that feminists wanted with the vote, or 
how they as voters could use their votes 
to help them get it. And they had no 
opportunity of learning. For even the 
feminist organizations dropped further 
discussion of their objective. They edu- 
cated women for citizenship. They lob- 
bied for measures that seemed to them 
to reflect the women’s point of view. 
But they did not tell women that they 
could never be effective in politics until 
more women were elected to office; they 
did not urge them to vote for the 
feminist, that is, the woman who wants 
to widen the opportunities of women, 
instead of for the tool of some man. 


Dropping the Sex Line 
NFORTUNATELY for femi- 


nism, it was agreed to drop the 

sex line in politics. And it was 
dropped by the women. Even those who 
ran for office forgot that they were wom- 
en. “I am not running as a woman, but 
as a Democrat (or as a Republican) !” 
How many times have I heard it! No ap- 
peal to women to put a woman into office, 
no argument as to her right to hold of- 
fice, but a minimizing always of her sex. 
And yet thousands of votes were cast 
against her, for no other reason than 
that she was a woman. For let us not 
think, because we cease to talk of it, 
that the prejudice against women in 
public office has been overcome. Just 
this last summer I was working actively 
for the nomination of a woman for a 
county office. She was a woman of 
ability and experience and had rendered 
her party fine service. ‘But,’ men and 
women both told me, “it wouldn’t be 
right to give a job like that to a woman, 
with so many men out of work.” And 
it was not difficult to trace this opposi- 
tion back to her men opponents. Men 
can run as men, and do. 

Election to office is at once both an 
evidence and a source of political power. 
The comparatively small number of 
women who have been elected to public 


office indicates how little power women 
have in politics. And when we consider 
the women who have been elected, we 
see the amount to be still less than it 
appears. Not that they have failed as 
public servants. Most of them have 
made good. But I am not here evaluat- 
ing women’s work as public servants. I 
am discussing what the election of these 
women indicates as to the power of 
women. Of all the women the country 
over who have been elected to office, I 
know of only one who went into politics 
as a feminist; that is, who made an ap- 
peal to women to support a woman, 
organized women to back her because 
she was a woman, stressed the right of 
women to hold office, thus making that 
an issue in her campaign, and owed her 
election to a following of women instead 
of a political following dominated by 
men. I refer to Florence Allen, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio. ‘There 
are probably others scattered about the 
country in state legislatures and county 
offices, but their number is without 
doubt small. 


Women in Congress 


N the Congress of the United States 
are nine women. Five are wid- 
ows who inherited their hus- 

bands’ offices. I make no criticism of 
that. Indeed, a feminist must rejoice 
that a wife now has a dower interest in 
her husband’s political office. It is a 
recognition of the fact that woman suf- 
frage has made a wife her husband’s 
political partner. Certainly they would 
not be there if it were not for woman 
suffrage, but at the same time woman 
suffrage would not have put them there 
if they had not been their husbands’ 
widows. So their election cannot be 
considered a one hundred per cent evi- 
dence of the political power of women. 
It is true that two of them were re- 
elected on their own records, but if the 
opportunity to have a record had not 
been theirs because of their husbands, 
their seats would probably not be filled 
by women. 
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The other four of these women are, 
so far as I know, good feminists. Two 
of them are very good feminists, by 
which I mean that they ardently desire 
the advancement of women to power 
and place, but they are, I suspect, handi- 
capped very much in the same way as 
the feminist on a political committee. 
They owe their elections far more to 
the support of men than to a backing of 
women, and so in office they must give 
recognition to men rather than to 
women. Certainly they must if they 
expect to be re-elected. 

And that is the real test of their 
power as feminists. They have it only 
so long as they prove loyal to men. This 
being so, they are not free to use any 
power they have for the recognition of 
women. 


Men—-and Women’s Votes 
Bt some reader may be thinking, 


now women vote, men in order 

to be elected must also recognize 
women. It must work both ways. 
Unfortunately it does not. A congress- 
man constantly ignores women in poli- 
tics, often without even knowing he is 
doing it, and it affects his re-election not 
one whit. In the first place, there are 
no feminists on party committees to tell 
him, there are no feminists with enough 
influence to demand that he shall not 
ignore women and promise him defeat 
if he does. And even if there were one 
who did, would she be able to make 
good her threat? Would the women on 
party committees fight him, or would 
women take the stump against him? 
And if they did, would the woman 
voters therefore vote against him? It is 
hardly likely. Men do not have to pay 
very much attention to women in order 
that they may prove acceptable to wom- 
en voters. 

Even when women have contributed 
to the election of a man, they make no 
demand upon him to recognize women. 
For example, it is generally conceded 
that women’s votes contributed largely 
to Mr. Hoover’s majority. Yet, so far 
as participation of women in his ad- 
ministration goes, he might have been 
elected before the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment was passed. And not a public 
protest, so far as I know, has been of- 
fered by any of his women supporters. 
Indeed, one must doubt that any con- 
certed demand was ever made on him 
by his women supporters to make him 
appoint women. For if they had made 
the demand, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to ignore it. Please un- 
derstand that I am _ not criticizing 
women for supporting Mr. Hoover be- 
cause I preferred his opponent. I am 
merely calling attention to the fact that 
the women who voted for him cannot 
have insisted on the recognition of 
women. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


1 pioneer parliamentarian 


Emma A. Fox 
The Emily Post of Club Etiquette 


RS. EMMA A. FOX, of 
Detroit, San Francisco, 
New York and_interme- 
diate points, is the Emily 

Post of club etiquette. 
Every morning as regularly as the 
clock strikes nine, she and her secretary 
sit down to a mountain of mail from 
British Columbia, from Shanghai, from 
Panama, from all over the world, 
vritten by women who want her advice 
yn tangles of parliamentary law. And 
probably more American women have 
learned to call a meeting to order, to 
make a speech, to present reports, and 
to adjourn a group properly under her 
watchful eye, than under the guidance 

»f any other one woman. 

“Mrs. Fox rocked the woman’s club 





By Grace Nies FLETCHER 


movement in its cradle, spanked parlia- 
mentary law into it, and still believes, as 
she was taught in her youth, that to 
spare the rod is to spoil the club!” as 
one observer described this woman who 
for nearly fifty years has been teacher 
and mentor of the women’s clubs of this 
country. She is now the parliamentary 
advisor for fourteen national organiza- 
tions with a membership running into 
millions, and for several hundred other 
local clubs situated from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

Yet Mrs. Fox does not look at all 
like the popular idea of the female 
orator, with the booming voice, steely 
eye, and mannish locks. 

Her eyes are brown, _ sparkling, 
feminine, and her magnificent hair, 


wound in long gray braids about her 
head, is softly waving at the temples. 
Her voice is low pitched, but so perfect 
in its enunciation that no late comer at 
the back of the room ever has to say, 
“Louder, please!” when Emma Fox 
speaks to a crowded auditorium. For 
she uses her voice as a master musician 
would his violin, to play upon, with the 
perfect control so seldom found in 
woman speakers. 

“The way to keep young and beau- 
tiful,” she said to me recently with her 
wide charming smile, “is to get inter- 
ested in something besides your- 
self!’ 

She began putting this belief into 
practice when she was still a girl-mother 

(Continued on page 43) 
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From an etching by Lucille Douglas. 


The royal stairway of Angkor-Wat, most magnificent of the ruined temples in the Cambodian jungle 


PAINTER OF TEMPLE AND JUNGLE 


Lucille Douglass, Artist, Etcher and Lecturer, Has Brought to Modern 


America an Enchanting Glimpse of Ancient Splendor 


HERE is a word that has 

come into widespread prom- 

inence recently. On_ every 

hand, it seems, one hears it, 

and the very sound of it 

never fails to stir the imagination. 

Angkor! There is romance and beauty 

in the name, but a romance and beauty 

which, like the ancient ruins for which 

it stands, would still be hidden in the 

depths of the Cambodian jungle, far 

from the reach of most of us, but for 
the accomplishments of one woman. 

To Lucille Douglass, artist, etcher, 

lecturer, writer and_ illustrator, the 


By ANN HARK 
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Miss Douglass, ready for the day’s work 


world owes a debt of gratitude. It is 
her vivid pastels and exquisite etchings, 
a-thrill with the pageantry of the an- 
cient East, which have brought to the 
modern West an enchanting glimpse of 
a bygone civilization. Through her 
dramatic genius, the stately relics of a 
vanished race have been presented in 
a way that all can see and understand, 
and the name Angkor has become a 
byword standing for surpassing beauty. 

In the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York there is a set of Miss Doug- 
lass’ etchings. Others appeared in the 
Milch Galleries recently, together with 
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a series of pastels dealing with the same 
general subject of Angkor and the Far 
East; and there will be exhibitions in 
Chicago and St. Louis this winter. The 
papers have been full of reproductions. 
{n their ruined temples and desolate pal- 
aces, with the stealthy jungle creeping 
ruthlessly over all, they embody the 
rascination and the charm which have 
-aptured their creator’s heart. For Miss 
Douglass is inseparably wedded to Ang- 
kor. More and more she is drifting 
iway from her other work, to specialize 
with concentrated vigor and enthusiasm 
m those crumbling ruins in the heart 
of Indo-China which to her spell ro- 
mance and adventure and the lure of 
buried beauty. 

It was no easy trail that led from 
the peaceful town of Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, where she was born, to the tiger- 
nfested jungle of the French province 
where her greatest success was found. 
But in traveling that trail Miss Doug- 
lass realized her dearest dreams. For 
to the little Southern girl whose eyes 
looked eagerly ahead, life held just two 
desires—the longing to travel and the 
wish to study art. As a tiny child, her 
favorite books had 


been the “Zigzag 
Journeys” of Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. 


Poring over their 
thrilling pages, she 
had decided that she, 
too, would some day 
travel to far-distant 
places, and always 
that exciting thought 
stayed in the fore- 
front of her mind. 
Side by side with 
it was her other am- 


One of the fifty-four 
sculptured towers 
of the Bayon,a co- 





bition, born of the talent which was 
her natural heritage. For her mother 
was an artist, and as other children 
learn to read and write, Miss Douglass 
learned to draw. And at the age of 
seventeen she started earning her own 
living. 


HE earned it first by painting rings 
of roses on teacups—yards and 
yards of roses, she declares, with a 

light of amused reminiscence in her 
eyes. And on the money she made, she 
started the realization of her two de- 
sires by going abroad to study art. For 
two years she stayed there, coming back 
just before the war; and then, what 
with war work and other occupations, 
her painting was somehow shoved into 
the background. 

For several years the youthful artist 
never raised a brush. The idea had 
become firmly implanted in her mind 
that she would never take up painting 
seriously again. But the desire for 
travel still persisted, and when an op- 
portunity came to go to China, she 
seized it avidly. The job was teaching 


Chinese girls to paint stereopticon slides 
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for a mission board, and it was offered 
her only eight days before the sailing 
date, but that didn’t matter. She was 
going to travel, and blithely she set off. 

The mission job, however, didn’t hold 
her long. It was too stationary, for 
one thing. But during her travels for col- 
or notes for slides, one event of impor- 
tance took place. She climbed up into 
the hills one bright and golden morn- 
ing, and her glance rested on a gorgeous 
yellow temple. It was the most, beau- 
tiful thing she had ever seen in her 
life, she thought, and suddenly the urge 
to put it down in paint took hold of 
her. Outside of her trifling labors with 
the coloring of slides, she had still done 
nothing with her brush. In her wan- 
derings about Shanghai, she never even 
took paints with her, and it was neces- 
sary to borrow from a missionary girl 
before she could transfer the yellow 
temple to canvas. But she did it, and 
when the picture was finished she re- 
alized to her own surprise that she 
could paint even better than before she 
gave it up! 

From that time on, she went back to 
her art, but not yet as a full-time oc- 
cupation. For there 
were plenty of other 
things to share her 
attention. A chance 
to fill a vacant posi- 
tion on the Shanghai 
Sunday Times had 
preseated itself, and 
she took it eagerly. 
During the two and 
a half years she 
worked on the pa- 
per, as reporter and 
associate editor, she 

(Cont. on p. 40) 


lossal ruin of the 
ancient civiliza- 
tion of the Khmers 


From an etching by 
Lucille Douglass 
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-Editorrally Speaking 


The World’s New Year Problem 
N iz possibilities for human happiness lie await- 


ing us in the New Year if we are wise enough 

to secure them. The world is groaning because 
ot business depression and unemployment, yet stan- 
dards of living have been rising everywhere and peo- 
ple’s needs have never been so great. What a para- 
dox is here! Millions of people are underfed, some 
to the point of starvation, yet we plan to curtail the 
production of food. People shiver with the cold, but 
cotton and wool are drugs on the market. Countries 
that have gone unbathed are ready for bathtubs. 
Others have opened new roads and need motor cars. 
Housewives everywhere need electrical devices to save 
labor. Farmers need more machinery. Increased lei- 
sure has created new wants. The world is ready for 
consumption on a fabulous new scale, yet everywhere 
the official talk is simply of reducing production. 

Suppose we reverse our emphasis and put our best 
brains on the problem of how to improve distribution 
so that it will meet the needs of the world, but above 
all things on how to increase the power to buy, how 
to bring the two ends of the problem closer together. 
It is a challenge to the intelligence of the world. And 
it will not be effected through selfishness, either of the 
individual or of the nation. ‘The fact that greed is 
poor business policy made some headway during our 
last years of prosperity but profits have gone into too 
few pockets to develop buying power in the mass of 
people. In the same way nations have not learned that 
self-seeking is an equally poor policy for them, and the 
United States is perhaps the greatest offender. “To 
hang on the top of the ladder by kicking other nations 
down,” as Raymond Fosdick so graphically describes 
it, is poor economics. 

Here is the problem of the New Year, and its prom- 
ise. The needs of millions of. people waiting to be 
satisfied, and the desire of other millions to work and 
produce. Are we wise enough to find the answer? If 
we are, a new era of prosperity awaits us, beyond any- 
thing the world has ever known. 

Ge 
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Everybody's Job—U nem ployment 


¢¢ WP T must not happen again’—the cry is heard on 

all sides about unemployment, as it was (and is) 

heard about war. And unemployment ranks not 
tar behind war in terror. If it is to be conquered, men 
and women must indeed use their brains and their de- 
votion. Unemployment is a modern disease, a disease 
of the machine system, and the same brains and initia- 
tive that created the machine age are challenged to 
work out the remedy. Women are included. Wom- 
en, who were mobilized like men in wartime, have 
been trained in community study and community or- 
ganization. ‘There is power in them too, and many 
women’s groups are accepting the obligation to study 


the question and to attack the problem intelligently. 

ere are practical measures to work tor, as steps 
on the way to some more fundamental reconstruction. 
We know now that we need full, regular, up-to-date 
statistics on unemployment. The value of systems of 
public works, well organized and ready, has been dem- 
onstrated. Free public employment agencies would 
clearly enough be an improvement on the present meth- 
od, under which workers are too often exploited. It is 
only the part of common sense to develop some kind 
of unemployment insurance—-surely no more alarming 
than workmen’s compensation—to meet the need in the 
inevitable lapses. Some more fundamental adjustment 
of production and consumption must come. But let 
no one think she has no share in the solution. Every- 
one who grasps the helter-skelter casualness of our situ- 
ation and contributes not only brains but will to change 
it, contributes. 





No Women Admitted 


HE American Academy in Rome has announced 

its usual competition for fellowships in painting 

and sculpture, in architecture and landscape 
architecture, the last two fellowships in the names of 
women. 

Of all the professions, it is generally supposed thar 
the fine arts offer opportunities to women with the 
least discrimination. Yet women are not admitted to 
these competitions. Only American men are eligible. 
These fellowships give three years of study in Rome 
with $1,500 a year—a golden opportunity for culture 
and preparation for the life work of an artist. No one 
denies that women share in the gifts of nature, but in 
this country they are still denied the opportunity that 
men have to cultivate these gifts. 





May Women Earn? 


HE hard times have brought out a fresh crop 

of protests against the earning of money by 

women, especially married women, unless they 
are compelled to do it. We are told over and over 
that every salaried woman who could live without her 
job ought to give it up in favor of the jobless. 

An argument can be made for this, from the stand- 
point of the Golden Rule. But, if it is sound, it does 
not apply to women only. No one suggests that every 
man who could live without his job ought to retire 
in favor of the jobless. On the contrary, if a rich 
man’s son, sure of inheriting enough for himself and 
his family, goes to work for a salary, he is universally 
praised. But if that young man’s sister, married or 
single, does the same, she is blamed. 

School Boards are even urged to dismiss all married 
women from the teaching force; but it is never sug- 
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gested that all male teachers ought to be dismissed 
who could live without their pay. 

A young scoffer once told a distinguished clergy- 
man that the religion he preached might be very good 
for old women, but would not do for men. The 
clergyman answered, “Sir, either the religion that I 
preach is true or it is not true. If it is true, it is 
good for everybody. If it is not true, it is neither 
good for old women nor for anybody else.” 

All believers in human rights should set themselves 
against these attempts to impose upon women a rule 
which would be scouted in the case of men. Either 
it applies to both sexes, or it does not apply at all. 

ALicE STONE BLACKWELL 





Hard on Aliens 
“T= tendency to bear down heavily on the alien 


in our midst seems to be increasing. Everywhere 
the cry is that jobs must be reserved for Ameri- 
can citizens. Yet we have made it increasingly difficult 
and expensive for a foreigner to become naturalized. 
The cost has been raised from $5 to $20, a large sum 
for a poor person. While the number of persons 
naturalized has decreased, the Government has made 
larger profits from the naturalization bureau. 
Unnecessary hardship was created at this Christmas 
season by the difficulty, and often impossibility, of 
securing re-entry permits for aliens who were planning 
to spend the holidays with their families abroad. Steam- 
ship firms suffered as passages were cancelled, and fami- 
lies were deprived of the joy of reunion. It is unfair to 
make life harder for people because they weren’t born 
in the United States, and at the same time to increase 
the difficulty and cost of their trying to surmount that 
obstacle by becoming citizens. 





Let’s Hasten the World Court 


MERICAN entrance into the World Court has 
had another setback in the decision of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to post- 

pone consideration for a year. 

The President’s introduction of the Protocols into 
the Senate met with the appreciation of friends of the 
Court everywhere. But there was no unanimity of 
opinion that the present session should, or could, act. 

But it doesn’t follow that the World Court dis- 
cussion should be delayed a year. Then it would be 
presented in a Congress of a highly political, highly 
excitable state of mind—a Congress probably present- 
ing the general characteristics of a tug-of-war. A 
poor place for a non-partisan issue. 

But there is a good way. Why not a special session 
of the Senate only, called for this one purpose in 
March? The argument urged against a special session 
of both houses—its disturbing effect on business 
—would not apply. There would be a clear field 
to discuss the issue without interruption or complica- 
tions. And the operation of public opinion would be 
clear and unhampered too. Let’s join this spring! 


The “Vice Squad” —WV ell Named 


HE revelations about New York’s vice squad are 

grave enough to call forth the indignation of 

women the country over and to make them turn 
a searchlight on their own cities, to discover whether 
these appalling conditions are paralleled. Through 
the disclosures of a paid informer, there was unfolded 
a story of a vice ring—police, lawyers, stool pigeons, 
detectives—all preying on women in the vilest sort of 
conspiracy. The story is not finished yet, but enough 
has been told to show how easy it is to railroad an in- 
nocent woman to jail. 

No story could be uglier: the stool pigeon furnishing 
some woman’s name and address to the police of the 
vice squad, their agreement on the time to appear, al- 
lowing the stool pigeon opportunity to give the woman 
marked money, an apparent arrest of both, the man 
escaping, the woman going to jail unless someone 
“comes across.” And if the supply of names is low, 
the vice squad just does some wholesale arresting among 
the colored women of Harlem! A hideous story: onc 
chapter in the tale of city corruption, 1930 model, ir 
which the debauchery of the courts and the ruthlessness 
of racketeering have their dreadful place. Truly the 
“shame of the cities” is ready to be written again. 





Help for Mothers and Babies 
OMETHING is going on in Washington that, 


though it doesn’t yield front-page news, is of far- 

reaching importance. It is the campaign to provide 
again for Federal aid to maternal and infancy hygiene. 
No subject is closer to the hearts of organized women 
than this. ‘They want a successor to the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, under which for more than seven years 
the Children’s Bureau served mothers and infants so 
well that the death rates for both were appreciably 
lowered, and parental education in the scientific care 
of children was multiplied. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act expired in June, 1929, 
and in spite of many earnest efforts no other measure 
has been passed. Now the Jones Bill, which would 
meet the need, has had its first test in the Senate. Just 
before Congress closed for the holidays, two hostile 
amendments to it were badly defeated, one of them 
74 to 14. These are fine signs, and welcome. With re- 
lief measures out of the way, such a bill should go boom- 
ing through. Then one of the House bills to the 
same purpose should be hastened out of committee and 
have the same speedy acceptance. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to remind your senators and congressmen that you 
want action at the earliest possible moment. 





S a possible indication of a turn in the tide of 
A business, the Womans Journal is glad to report 

that as we go to press its subscription income for 
the month of December is considerably higher than last 
year, and that the number of Christmas gift subscrip- 
tions is also larger. 
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The World Court 


Miss Ruth Morgan, chairman of the League’s Department 
of International Cooperation to Prevent War, presents 
below an analysis of the situation regarding the 
entrance of the United States in the World Court 
and the view of the League concerning it 


S is generally known, the World Court was organized 
in 1922. The proposition that the United States be- 
come a member was put forward by President Hard- 

ing’s administration in 1923. The Senate voted on January 
27, 1926, agreeing to the plan, but with five reservations. 
These reservations were considered by a conference of the 
member nations of the Court at Geneva in August, 1926. 
All the reservations were accepted except the last half of 
reservation five on advisory opinions, in which the Senate 
wording implied the veto power over all opinions where the 
United States had or claimed an interest. The fact that one 
part of one reservation was not acceptable was construed as 
a refusal on the part of the conferees, and the matter lay dor- 
mant until 1929, when the Honorable Elihu Root suggested 
a formula which embodied the Senate reservations, while ex- 
tending privileges asked by the United States to other member 
nations. Near the beginning of this “short session’”’ President 
Hoover sent the protocols for the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court, in which are embodied the pro- 
posals made by the Senate in 1926, to the United States 
Senate with a message of endorsement. 

During all these periods, the League of Women Voters has 
consistently and persistently studied the various World Court 
debates and proposals, and has endorsed the plan for United 
States entry. The League, from its double position of study 
and of experience, is obliged to be aware of the requirements 
of political and governmental situations. From its careful 
study, it has arrived at the definite conviction that the World 
Court in a limited field can adjust international differences 
so as to prevent war. In the practical field it is conscious 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the two-thirds majority 
vote of the Senate required by the Constitution of the United 
States for the ratification of treaties. It is aware that such a 
constitutional requirement involves a non-partisan attitude on 
the part of senators in international affairs, not in theory but 
in practice, since only once has the Senate been composed of 
two-thirds of one party. It is further aware that in the eyes 
of foreign governments, the duty of advice and consent on the 
part of the United States Senate involves two sets of inter- 
national negotiations instead of one—first, that by the Presi 
dent of the United States as executive, in which he negotiates 
with the foreign government; and, second, debate on the part 
of the Senate, at which no foreign representative can be pres- 
ent. Voters and citizens who watch with interest the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate when the Protocols are considered will 
want to keep in mind: 

1. That partisan considerations have no place in World 
Court discussions. 


2. That the Senate, which laid down its conditions of 
acceptance, should vote ‘“‘yes’’ on the World Court measure, 
since its own reservations have in the interval been accepted. 

3. That the most careful study reveals that these Senate 
reservations have been accepted with two additions: 

The conditions asked by the Senate regarding retire- 
ment from membership in the World Court and notice of 
amendment of its constitution are applied generally to all 
members. 

The United States’s request as to advisory opinions is 
accepted, by stating that no opinion may be asked without 
the consent of the United States where the United States 
has or claims to have an interest. 

Should there be a final disagreement as to fact—namely, 
does such interest exist?—and no decision satisfactory to 
both parties be arrived at, the United States has the right 
of withdrawal without prejudice. 

It will be seen from the above that the margin of disagree- 
ment has all but vanished in theory and to the best informed 
no longer exists in fact. 

There can be no doubt that under a world pressure which 
increases hourly, the execution of the duty of the President 
of the United States in international affairs is hampered 
almost to the point of leaving a great nation helpless to act. 
Such a delay being granted, there remains, however, the rea- 
sonable expectation that the Senate will ratify its own past 
decisions. 


From This Day Forward 


OCTORS, educators, professional social workers, 
nurses and public health administrators, hundreds of 
them, rose to their feet at the closing session of the 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
to join Miss Grace Abbott in the pledge “from this day for- 
ward we will work harder and more intelligently for the 
health and protection of children.” Joining them were hun- 
dreds of other people to whom the subject of child welfare 
is a matter of concern. Great was the rejoicing among the 
many members of the League of Women Voters included 
in the Conference when by approving the summary reports 
of the divisions the 2,500 members lent their support to Child 
Welfare measures long included in the League’s Program of 
W ork. 

Several committees recorded support of the principle of 
Federal aid for maternity and infancy hygiene work for 
which the League has stood since shortly after its organiza- 
tion. The recommendation of the subcommittee on the 
Administration of Child Health work that increased Federal, 
state and local, as well as private, appropriations are neces- 
sary to perfect and extend further-child hygiene activities, 
submitted at the beginning of the Conference, was considered 
uncontroversial and was later adopted unanimously by the 
whole group. Two other subcommittees of the same section 
made recommendations for Federal aid to carry on public 
health activities emphasizing their application to children. 
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Another report approved by the Conference contained a 
specific endorsement of the Federal aid plan for promotion 
of child health work and the Committee on Dependency and 
Neglect unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that 
legislation for a Federal program of Maternity and Infancy 
Hygiene comparable in scope and purpose to the Sheppard- 
Towner bill be re-enacted. 

The moments that brought forth evidence of the wide- 
spread approval of the administration of maternity and 
infancy and child hygiene work under the Children’s Bureau 
were highlights for League members. When a subcommittee 
recommendation that such work be transferred from the 
Children’s Bureau to the United States Public Health Service 
became known, prominent individuals joined the many and 
varied groups that rallied to request that such a recommenda- 
tion be omitted in the Conference report. Prominent 
physicians, nurses, professional social workers and_ others 
joined in a whole-hearted spontaneous support of the able, 
scientific, effective and sympathetic work under the Children’s 
Bureau. Representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the American Legion, the Woman’s Benefit Society 
of the Maccabees, the American Association of University 
Women, the American Federation of Teachers, the American 
Home Economics Association, the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the Council of Women for Home Miaissions, the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 


National Consumers’ League, the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, 


the Service Star Legion and the 
National League of Women Voters, 
registered their belief that the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau should be left intact. 
The Conference Committee on 
Dependency and Neglect passed a 
resolution to the same effect. 


ECRETARY of Labor Davis, 
in an address before the en- 
tire Conference, explained in detail 
the work of the Children’s Bureau 
and praised its record. Dr. Fred L. 
Adair, Professor of Obstetrics in 
the University of Chicago, in giving 
the report of his committee on 
Prenatal and Maternal Care, said 
the Children’s Bureau has done 
valuable service in the direction of 
the administration of the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Act and in 
other demonstrations, in addition to 
the publication of many bulletins of 
educational and practical value deal- 
ing with maternal and infant wel- 
fare. There should be an increase 
rather than a curtailment of these 
activities and adequate appropriatior 
and personnel should be provided. 
The denunciation of Child Labor 
brought re-enforcement to the many 
state Leagues that are seeking to 
bring state child labor laws up to a 
reasonable standard. The pages of valuable information gath- 
ered by the Conference, the principles and standards on which 
it agreed brought added re-enforcement to the whole child 
welfare program of the League, which has long been one of 
the League’s matters of great importance. 
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Pocketbooks, Market Baskets 
and Jobs 


66 HE Voter's Stake in Government”—Speaking on 
that subject, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan and Senator Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio 

will usher in the 1931 Voters’ Service on Tuesday evening, 

january 6. Senator Bulkley will open the program at seven 
o'clock, Eastern Standard time, with a presentation of his 
views on the voter’s stake in government at home. Following 
him, Senator Vandenberg will discuss the voter’s stake in 
government abroad. The appearance of these two men be- 
fore the microphone on that evening will inaugurate the 
fourth of the series of programs on current problems of gov- 
ernment sponsored jointly by the National League of Women 
Voters and the National Broadcasting Company. With its 
motto, ‘Jo present all sides—to promote none,” the Service 
will continue its policy of presenting different views of timely 
subjects through men and women who are officially connected 
with government, authorities on the subjects discussed and 
journalists who are in close touch with political happenings. 

The economic situation of today and the way in which 
government is related to it is the basis on which plans for 
the 1931 series have been made. ‘The Voter and His Pocket- 
book” is the subject for the programs in the first group to 
be presented. On January 13 Dr. Virgil Jordan, the 
economist of The Business Week, and Edward Eyre Hunt 
of the United States Department of Commerce, will present 
a bird's-eye view of the economic 
situation and the causes of the 
present business depression. The 
broadcast scheduled for January 20 
will present Colonel C. O. Sherrill 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas in a dis- 
cussion of ‘““Government—Big Busi- 
ness and Little Business.” Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, deputy governor 
of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, will be one of the speakers 
on the January 27 program, 
which will take up “Business, 
Credit and the Federal Reserve 
System.” Other programs in the 
group will deal with “Speculation 
or Investment,” or “How the Voter 
Takes Care of his Money” and 
“The Voter, His Taxes and What 
He Gets for Them.” 

Group II of the series will be 
called ““The Voter and His Job” 
and Group III “The Voter and 
His Market Basket.” The latter 
will include discussions of the gov- 
ernmental aspects of food produc- 
tion, distribution, marketing and 
supervision with the relation of the 
voter to each of these. 

The programs will be broadcast 
from WEAF, New York City, and 
have been offered to thirty-six 
stations associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company. Miss Kath- 
arine Ludington of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Harry Whitney of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Arthur Ring- 
land and Mrs. Henry R. Hayes of New York are the 
members of the League’s Radio Committee under whose 
supervision the Voters’ Service programs are presented. Miss 
Katherine Newkirk is the newly appointed radio secretary. 


Inqgeles, California, 
is serving as Director of the Seventh Region durina 
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{This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman's Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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Two More War Books — The 
New Arnold Bennett Novel — 
Creating a Home — Poems — 


India Again 


STARTLING picture of war, re- 
A vealing in its frankness, is “A 
Brass Hat in No Man’s Land,’ by the 
British Brigadier General, F. P. Crozier. 
Although General Crozier comes of a 
long line of soldiers, there is little of 
military glamour here. While paying 
tribute to the fine quality of courage, he 
pictures nearly everything connected 
with the making of war as brutalizing 
in the extreme. He tells of the training 
necessary to make soldiers—teaching 
them to cut throats, to disembowel, to 
rip up with hooked knives, creating 
blood lust in them. “War can only be 
waged by brutalizing men.” But far 
worse to General Crozier than any of 
these things or than suffering and death 
is the damage done to the entire young 
generation engaged in war — “the 
strange, wild mentality which is inev- 
itable,” the free love, the loosing of besti- 
ality. “Those at home can never know 
the irreparable damage done to those 
who take part and survive.” 

General Crozier was in the war from 
1914 to the end. He trained the first 
battalion of Ulster men and then went 
into the front line. Of the seven bat- 
talions he trained and led, seventy-five 
hundred men were war casualties, in- 
cluding three hundred officers, ‘‘mostly 
boys.” “War,” he affirms, “is the last 
resource of fools.” Testimony from such 
a man is impressive. 


HE picture of the futility of war 

is heightened by the description of 
the stupidity and criminal waste of the 
high command in “ds I Saw It,” by 
Alden Brooks, an American officer serv- 
ing with the French heavy artillery and, 
at the end, with the American Army. 
Lieutenant Brooks had little personal 
experience of slaughter, since most of 
the big guns were too far behind the 
lines; but he was in a position to get 
a continuous panorama of the front, and 
he found the command ignorant, stupid 
and ineffective. He is particularly hard 
on the American command. He charges 
that their withdrawal of American sol- 
diers who had been loaned to fill the 
Allied lines was ruthless and inoppor- 
tune and left the Allied lines in a dan- 





Emily Newell Blair 


gerously helpless condition. Also, he 
found the American officers’ disregard 
of human life appalling. 

Incredible as seem some of the stories 
told by General Crozier, the one told by 
Lieutenant Brooks of the commander of 
the Second Army would be still more 
unbelievable, were it not’ in that Gen- 
eral’s own report of the morning of the 
Armistice. With the official announce- 
ment in his pocket that the Armistice was 
signed and that the territory would be 
surrendered to him at eleven A. M., he 
sent his men out to attack and even 
went himself to watch them and enjoy 
the spectacle and, as he said, “to hear 
the crack of the last guns in the great- 
est war of all ages.” After reading 
these two books one must agree with 
General Crozier that “war is the last 
resource of fools.” 


T a time when controversial books 

about India are tumbling from the 
presses, one is a little baffled by Frieda 
Hauswirth’s “4 Marriage to India.” 
The natural impulse at the moment is 
to seek enlightenment on the problems 
that India is now presenting to the 
Western world. But we are soon recon- 
ciled to postponing the search by our 
interest in the personal problems of 
Frieda Hauswirth Das. Married to a 
high caste Hindu whom she met in the 
United States, she endeavors to bridge 
the tremendous gulf separating her from 
her husband’s people. 

It is a story of defeat. At Brama- 
kunda (Spring of the Lord), the planta- 
tion that she and her husband are de- 
veloping against almost insuperable ob- 


stacles in the jungles of East India, the 
end comes. Worn with responsibility, 
nerves wracked by anxiety, her husband 
is surprised into revealing that he can 
accomplish more without his Western 
wife than with her. And Frieda Haus- 


wirth Das rides away. 


Cy KNOW my book is too long,” Ar- 

nold Bennett is said to have told a 
friend, “but I couldn’t stop writing it.’’ 
Two-thirds of “Imperial Palace” is writ- 
ten with the fine, imaginative fervor of a 
man so filled with his subject that he 
couldn’t stop talking. So long as Mr. 
Bennett keeps to the romance of “the 
greatest luxury hotel in the world’’— its 
New Year’s Eve revelry, the early morn- 
ing visit to Smithfield Market to buy 
its hams, beef and lamb, its retinue of 
servants, each distinct and indispensable, 
and its far-reaching realms of service— 
so long is Mr. Bennett the irresistible 
and incomparable Arnold Bennett of the 
“Five Towns” tales. But when he turns 
to the romance of the sober-minded ho- 
tel manager, the most successful hotel 
“panjandrum” in the world, and Gracie, 
the hotel magnate’s temperamental 
daughter, Mr. Bennett becomes some- 
what unconvincing, though still colorful 
and absorbing. 

The last third of the book concerns 
the return of the panjandrum from his 
“fling” in Paris with Gracie, to his du- 
ties and to the realization that the mate 
for him is Violet, the perfect third-floor 
housekeeper. Mr. Bennett is tired of 
writing by this time, and consequently 
the reader suddenly becomes tired of 
reading. But for a long while “Imperial 
Palace’ offers a grand literary treat. 


VERY now and then a poignant 

./ piece of literature, recalling epic 
qualities of the Old Testament, comes 
from some Jewish writer. No one can 
forget the contribution of Israel Zang- 
will to American literature, and more 
recently such names come to mind in 
different fields as Louis Untermeyer, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, and the author of 
Sholom Asch, born in Poland but long 
a resident of New York. His recent 
novel, “The Mother’, portrays with 
ironic humor and moving tragedy the 
life of a family of Jewish immigrants 
in New York. 

The story begins in a little Polish vil- 
lage. The father is a reader in the 
Synagogue, a dreamer. The mother as 
by miracle finds food to keep her many 
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children from starving. Even in their 
poverty there is dignity of soul and 
honor from their neighbors. The entire 
family follows the eldest son to America 
ind begins life in New York. Here the 
father, finding no demand for Talmudic 
learning, sews buttons on shirts to earn 
a few dollars a week; the daughter en- 
ters a dressmaking sweat shop; one son 
sews uppers on shoes and another be- 
‘omes a peddler. 

The focus of interest is in the heroic 
struggle of the mother to lift her brood 
to a higher life. In the midst of the 
poverty and the pressure of the human 
multitude in the Ghetto, she keeps the 
light of aspiration burning in her cellar 
home. The theme of the book thrice 
repeated is that of the mother, tender, 
self-forgetful, giving life to create life. 
First, there is the mother of the large 
family; then, the daughter who takes up 
the mystic mission of the mother in giv- 
ing herself completely to a sculptor that 
she may develop the artist in him, and 
finally this sculptor’s great art interprets 
in stone the unconscious nobility of 
‘ternal motherhood.—o. K. 


F any one still supposes that a woman 

political leader doesn’t care about 
home-making, let him (or just possibly 
her) read. “The Creation of a Home,” 
by Emily Newell Blair. For seven years 
Mrs. Blair was vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, with a 
long record of political work before that. 
But she is also an admirable home- 
maker, who has given so much time and 
thought to this side of her double career 
that she can fill a large volume with val- 
uable counsel. The book is presented 
in the form of answers to the questions 
of her young married daughter. Its 
thirty-two chapters cover a wide range 
of principles, from those to be applied 
in furnishing, decorating, work-plan- 
ting, to those underlying satisfactory 
human relations in homes. ‘The bases 
tor a happy home, says Mrs. Blair, are 
first, Proportion, and second, Scale; and 
her explanation is marked by common 
sense and. rare wisdom. The book is at 
once practical and in the best sense spir- 
‘tual. And certainly it is intelligent. 





A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land (Crozier). 
Cape & Smith, N. Y., 1930. $2.50. 

As I Saw It (Brooks): Knopf, N. Y., 1930. 

A Marriage to India (Hauswirth): Van- 
guard Press, N. Y., 1930. $3.00. 

Imperial Palace (Bennett): Doubleday, 
Doran, N. Y. 1930. $2.50. 

The Mother (Asch): Liveright, N. Y., 
1930. $2.50. 
_ The Creation of a Home: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, N. Y., 1930. $2.50. 

The Waters Under the Earth (Ostenso): 
Dodd, Mead, N. Y., 1930. $2.50. 

Contemporary Immortals (Henderson): 
Appleton, N. Y. $2.50. 

Wishing on a Comet (Laidlaw): Dodd, 
Mead, N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

They Thought They Could Buy It (Car- 
man): Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1930. $2.50. 


NDER the revealing title, “Wish- 

ing on a Comet,’ Louise Burton 
Laidlaw’s first volume of poetry is pub- 
lished. Revealing, because this poet of 
the new generation is at her best when 
her imagination reaches out among the 
stars. But the collection has a wide 
range: not only stars and planets quicken 
Miss Laidlaw’s poetic feeling, but grave 
themes drawn from modern thinking 
about modern problems, and the beauty 
of the natural world as well. She is per- 
haps least successful in the poems of 
romance and personal happiness. Always 
Miss Laidlaw is lucid, sincere, and in 
the finest sense of an abused word, “high- 
minded.” She is far more than “prom- 
ising’; she is well on her way. 


ERNARD SHAW said one time 
that the world had got too big for 
immortals. Now Shaw’s_ biographer, 
Archibald Henderson, has published a 
series of biographical and critical essays 
about “Contemporary Immortals.” Prob- 
ably no two people would ever agree as 
to the immortals of any present age, but 
Mr. Henderson has without doubt made 
a good selection of ten outstanding lead- 
ers of today. Here are Einstein, Gandhi, 
Edison, Mussolini, Shaw, Marconi, Jane 
Addams, Orville Wright, Paderewski, 
Marie Curie, Henry Ford and Rudyard 
Kipling. 

In his biography of Bernard Shaw, 
Dr. Henderson proves his power to 
enter into another personality with im- 
aginative insight. In the present book 
he has written some keen critical studies, 
perhaps the best being that of Einstein, 
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a genius in Dr. Henderson’s own field, 
for he is himself a professor of mathe- 
matical and physical science. The dedi- 
cation is made to “Albert Einstein, the 
most intricately organized intelligence of 
our era.” 

The book will be useful in a club- 
house or a high school library for bio- 
graphical facts and characterization of 
several well-known leaders in contempo- 
rary life.—mM. K. 


ARTHA OSTENSO’S latest, 

“The Waters Under the Earth,” 
is a tragic, cheerless tale of a family of 
seven children dominated by a loving 
but narrow-minded, despotic father. 
One by one each life is wrecked by his 
gentle, persistent power. The book 
would have been stronger if at least 
Carlotta, the youngest child, had 
achieved happiness in her rebellion. But 
even to the end there is a_ relentless 
tragic note.—J. F. 


in Dorothy Walworth 

Carman’s “They Thought They 
Could Buy It’ is that of three women 
in a small New Jersey town whose hus- 
bands commute daily to the city, and 
whose outward lives are those of any 
three comfortably placed club women in 
the suburbs. In reality there are three 
stories, very loosely tied together; but 
Joyce Millard’s love affair with another 
woman’s husband, and its end, is perhaps 
the author’s favorite. The book draws a 
living, recognizable picture of a modern 
suburban community of young married 
people. 


HE story 

















Just Published 





JANE ADDAMS’ 
NEW BOOK 


The Second Twenty Years at 
Hull-House 


In this new volume Miss Addams brings the story of 
Hull-House down to date, not only giving the outstand- 
ing events of this second score of years but showing 
the interesting experiences that have centered about the 
eighteenth amendment, the immigration laws, the 
efforts to humanize justice and to socialize education. 
Into this story she has worked many autobiographical 
notes and reflections which hold high interest for all 
who have followed her remarkable career. 


At Bookstores Now—$4.00 
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The main dining-room of the Western Women’s Club in San Francisco. 


Note the 


heautiful table service, 


linen, china and alass 


Furnishing the ‘lable 


By Juuia W. BINGHAM 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 
house and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated prob- 


lems of buying, management, equipment and decoration. 


This article of 


practical suggestions is by an expert in clubhouse buying, who has written 
on cleaning schedules and modern bathrooms 


VERY clubhouse hostess or tea- 
K room manager would like nothing 

better than to select her table 
equipment purely from esthetic consid- 
erations. But like all other housekeepers 
she must consider the practical side. 
Therefore a knowledge of some of the 
technical points featured by the manu 
facturers of linen, china, glass and silver 
ware will be helpful. 


Linen and Laundry 
Especially in the selection of linen, a 
conscientious, well-informed manufac- 
turer is the best source of supply. In 
few items is there so much opportunity 
for palming off substitutes or inferior 


goods. Cotton masquerading as linen is 
everywhere. Testing by feeling is of 
little use as it does not disclose the 


amount of filling used to give the fabric 
body. A sample of every prospective 
purchase should be laundered at least 
three times before buying. 

Among the innumerable weights and 
qualities offered for sale, how shall a 
decision be reached ? 

For the all-white linen tablecloth a 


double damask weighing approxima‘ely 
six ounces to the square yard and count- 
ing approximately 162 threads (the sum 
of warp and filling) to the square inch 
should prove a satisfactory, long-wearing 
product. ‘This standard may serve as a 
basis. A small all-over design will prove 
more satisfactory than a large sprawling 
pattern or simulated satin bands. ‘The 
long ‘‘floats’’ (where the filling threads 
leap over a great many warp threads) 
are likely to break quickly. 

In the heavier crashes which harmo 
nize so well with the peasant types. of 
earthenware, a round thread linen with 
an even count, i. e., the same number of 
warp and filling threads, will be found 
most durable. Doilies and runners of 
this material are usually hemstitched, by 
hand or by machine. This adds to the 
appearance but weakens the fabric. For 
this reason it may be more practical to 
have the hems finished with some simple 
stitchery that does not pull the threads. 

If table linen is sent out for launder- 
ing, bear in mind that in all large cities 
and many smaller ones practically every 
“hand laundry” farms out the actual 
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washing to one of the big laundry or- 
ganizations—this despite the intense ac- 
tivity apparent in the forefront of the 
local shop. ‘Therefore your linen must 
take its chance with the bleaches and 
solvents there employed. ‘These may be 
used with much. intelligenc they 
may not be! ‘This should be remem- 
bered particularly when purchasing col- 
linens. Only the better qualities 
ot these are sold with a real guarantee 
as to the of the colors unde: 
such laundry conditions. The prelimi- 
narv washing test is especially necessary 
with colored cloths. 


and 


ored 


lastness 


Cotton on Some lables 
For many clubs and tea rooms the use 
of linen exclusively is out of the ques 


tion. ‘This is particularly true in recent 


years owing to the increase of smoking 
among women. A lighted cigarette is 
no respecter of fine damask. Fortu- 


nately there are now on the market cot- 
ton table cloths and napkins which “have 
much of the appearance of linen and 
which avoid the unpleasant shedding of 
lint that is the bane of the softer cot- 
tons. ‘This Basco process is a proprie- 
tary one, but goods with this finish are 
available through many wholesalers and 
in a pleasing variety of patterns. 

For economical service a table should 
be covered with both a cloth and a 
“top.” The former should overhang the 
edge approximately twelve inches—too 
deep an overhang is apt to be uncomfort- 
able for the sitters—-and thé latter 
should just cover the surface. This top 
may be removed and replaced with less 
trouble than the cloth and of course costs 
less to purchase and launder. 

Table linen made to order may have 
the club name or crest woven in. It may 
ilso be “embroidered” by machine (the 
trade name is “bonazing’’) in white or 
in colors. 


China—A Wide Choice 

In china the gamut of choice runs 
trom the high-grade vitrified china, 
sometimes called porcelain, to the peas- 
ant type of earthenware, wit! 
between possibilities. These two ex- 
tremes are essentially different. Vitri- 
fied china is fired twice; first the foun- 
dation or “biscuit,” and then again after 


many in- 


the glasslike covering, the glaze, has 
been applied. Both of these firings are 
at terrific heat, 2500°-3000°. By this 
treatment the two materials are so fused 
together as to be practically e sub- 
stance. Usually the decoration is put on 
under the glaze, consequently it can 
never wear off. Gold, however. and 


some of the more delicate colors have to 
be put on over the glaze. Suc! 
ware is as tough as china can be. If 
chipped it shows white all through and 
it is non-absorbent. (The porousness or 
absorption qualities of china can be 
tested by touching a broken edge with 
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iodine or ink.) This type of china is 
being made extensively in this country 
and compares favorably with imported 
aoods. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
cheapest peasant earthenware, with its 
zay coloring and primitive shapes. This 
earthenware is fired only once, biscuit, 
decoration and glaze together, at a much 
lower temperature. The decorations are 
over the glaze, consequently may wear 
off. Such earthenware is decidedly more 
fragile and has a tendency to craze. The 
body is porous. If chipped (which hap- 
pens readily) it may show brown, and 
it quickly absorbs grease and liquids 
which cause dark streaks. These cannot 
be removed or sterilized. 

The intermediate types, which are 
being manufactured today in charming 
shapes and colors, are better qualities of 
this earthenware. Some of them are 
designated as semi-vitreous. As the 
quality (and price) increase they tend 
toward the type of vitrified china, with 
its characteristics of toughness and non- 
absorption. 

For steady restaurant use vitrified 
china with a rolled edge under the rim 
will give maximum service. Many at- 
tractive stock designs are available, or 
the china may be made to order with 
crest or individual pattern. Some pot- 
teries will be willing to make up such 
china in advance, delivering and billing 
specified quantities as needed. 


Cups—and Their Handles 


In selecting cups be sure that they 
have handles by which they may be 
lifted comfortably when filled with hot 
liquid. Cups are more easily broken 
than other pieces. At least twice as 
many cups as saucers should be ordered, 
and one long-suffering club manager put 
in a plea for three times as many handles 
as cups! A band of color just within 
instead of just on the edge of a plate 
will show up a chip less, as there will be 
no break in color. 


Glass—More or Less Fragile 


Why should two glass tumblers, iden- 
tical in appearance, show considerable 
variation in price? The chances are 
that the cheaper is a “lime” glass and 
the other a “lead” glass. Lead glass is 
‘learer and has a deeper, more resonant 
tone when struck. It is usually some- 
what tougher. Every housekeeper must 
balance these values for herself. The 
zreater part of the breakage of glass in 
a restaurant is not at the table, but be- 
hind the scenes. Watch a bus boy grab 
up three or four glasses at a time and 
shove them into the dishwashing machine 
or on a shelf, and you will not wonder 
that they are short-lived. 

Footed goblets, even the short stumpy 
ones, will break more readily than tum- 
blers, but the air of charm and gracious- 


ness they give a table may be worth the 
replacement cost. Tumblers are avail- 
able with a slight bulge, which makes 
for durability under the above abuse con- 
ditions. These have a patented “saf- 
edge” rim insured against chipping—a 
valuable asset, as a nicked rim is danger- 
ous as well as unsightly. This safedge 
is available also in other pieces, sherbets, 
sauce dishes, flower vases and the like. 
In flower vases an adequate base is essen- 
tial; a vase with a slender bow! not less 
than an inch in diameter and flaring 
somewhat at the top will be found to 
hold the greatest variety of flowers most 
attractively. 


Silver—Flat and Hollow 


Silverware falls into two classifica- 
tions; flatware (knives, forks and 
spoons) and hollowware, which includes 
coffee pots, dish covers, platters, etc. In 
the selection of silver consideration 
should be given not only to appearance 
but also to ease of cleaning. The mod- 
ern method of cleaning by electrolysis 
and of polishing by Tahara machine has 





Looking Ahead 


Anna Steese Richardson 


“Heads up” in adversity—that is 
the way Mrs. Richardson, well- 
known writer and director of the 
Good Citizenship Bureau of the 
“Woman’s Home Companion,” de- 
scribes the behavior of the Ameri- 
can women of the white-collar 
class who were caught in the 
panic. An interview with Mrs. 
Mary B. Finke, head of the 
Women’s Department of the Mor- 
ris Plan Company. 


Elizabeth Eastman 


In “The Front Door Lobby” the 
new chairman of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee 
describes how the scientific, syste- 
matic campaign of women’s organ- 
izations for bills in which they are 
interested works. An absorbing 
story about a group that shuns 
publicity. 


Ruth Bryan Owen 


The congresswoman from Flor- 
ida urges her pet project of a 
Department of the Home and 
Child in the Cabinet. 


An Eminent Prehistorian 
Mary E. Boyle tells about the 
remarkable Painted Caves of 
France—and a woman archaeolo- 

gist’s thrilling work in them. 
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revolutionized this form of work, mak- 
ing possible the use of heavier chasing 
than is practicable where silver must be 
cleaned and polished by hand. Never- 
theless the less deeply grooved designs 
will usually prove more satisfactory. 

The weight and quality of both the 
foundation blank and the plating are im- 
portant. A foundation of eighteen per 
cent nickel silver with a weight of seven 
and a half to eight and a half ounces per 
gross of tablespoons (the trade method 
of expressing a standard) is a practical 
quality. The old-time designation of 
double or triple plating is not used now- 
adays. Specifications for flat silver 
should call for a basis of at least four to 
five ounces of pure silver per gross of 
tablespoons. The quality of flat silver 
should be governed somewhat by the 
amount of supervision given to dining 
room and pantry. ‘Too good a quality 
may be extravagant. Much silver is lost 
through being thrown out into the gar- 
bage, and souvenir hunters do their bit 
in reducing the supply. 

In hollowware the foundation ma- 
terials are equally important, and quality 
counts. The cheapest qualities will 
doubtless have a base of britannia or 
white metal, and the spouts, lids and 
handles will necessarily be attached by 
the soft soldering process. Such parts 
are readily bent and broken, and will 
melt off if exposed to undue heat. The 
better qualities, with nickel silver base, 
are usually silver soldered. Such goods 
are much stronger and are not affected 
by heat. If dented or bent they may be 
reshaped. Silver soldering is well worth 
the additional cost, and pieces so manu- 
factured almost invariably bear a silver- 


soldered label. 


Easy to Pour 


Tea and coffee pots should be selected 
for facility in pouring. The tip of the 
spout should not be higher than the top 
of the pot. A small hole in the lid, for 
the passage of air and steam, will pre- 
vent many spills. Many stained table- 
cloths bear witness to a disregard of 
these factors. Points of greatest wear 
should be strengthened by bands or 
mountings. An insulated handle makes 
for comfort in use, though it is apt to 
lessen the strength at this vital point. 

If hollowware is to be ornamented 
with crest or insignia, this should be 
done when the prices are being made. 
Otherwise they may be stamped on the 
bottom. 

In table knives, stainless steel is being 
used almost exclusively. It does not 
hold its edge as well as the old style 
carbon-hardened steel, but the saving of 
labor more than makes up for this. 
Stainless steel knives may, if desired, be 
used for the entire service. Hollow- 
handled knives cost more than solid- 
handled ones, but are more pleasing to 
use. They are also more durable. 
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A City School for Adults 


HE whole American family is 

going to school. Today it is not 

merely Bobby in high school and 
Mary at college. Mother goes twice 
a week to the child psychology course 
that the women’s club is offering this 
year, and father is taking “‘business ad- 
ministration” by mail correspondence. 

The increasing desire to keep on 
learning is a healthy sign of the youth, 
energy, and ambition of our citizens. 
Nor is adult education in this country 
restricted, as it is largely abroad, to 
schooling for those who lacked oppor- 
tunity early in life. The thirst for 
more knowledge comes from those who 
find that ordinary academic training is 
not sufficient to meet the hundred and 
one problems of modern living. For 
every student at free evening school or 
public lecture, there are dozens paying 
their fees for correspondence courses 
(two million students are enrolled thus 
alone), university extension courses, and 
courses arranged by educational insti- 
tutes, clubs, professional groups, social 
and civic organizations. 

One of the most popular and suc- 
cessful adult education centers of the 
last named type, and one that is largely 
due to the interest of women in selt- 
culture, is the Town Hall, in the midst 
of Broadway's brightest lights. Its 
tenth birthday this January marks not 
only its rise to a unique place in the 
intellectual life of New York, but the 
announcement of expansion plans that 
will tie its present lecture program into 
a uniform educational system. 

The Town Hall itself is merely a 
building, as simply American in archi- 
tecture among its skyscraping neighbors 
as its name implies. But within its 
doors are a group of organizations im- 
bued with the old New England town 
meeting spirit of free discussion. Fore- 
most among them is the parent organiza- 
tion, the League for Political Educa- 
tion, which was founded in 1894 by a 
woman, Eleanor Butler Sanders. AIl- 
though the name implies a political bias, 
this early major purpose has been sup- 
planted by a broad range of educational, 
cultural, and civic interests. Today 
the League offers a daily morning lec- 
ture, Sundays excepted, from early No- 
vember until April, on subjects varying 
from current events to folk songs, from 
modern tendencies in art to polar ex- 


By JEAN Wuirsy 





The Town Hall as it will look when it 
Grows five stortes higher 


ploration. Almost every outstanding 
personality of the age has stood upon 
the Town Hall platform: Herbert 
Hoover, Viscountess Astor, Fridtjof 
Nansen, Evangeline Booth, Julia Mar- 
lowe, H. G. Wells, Helen Keller, Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, Ignace Paderew- 
ski, just to pick a few names at random. 

If one asks how the League always 
manages to get such “drawing cards,” 
she is referred to Robert Erskine Ely, 
for thirty years the dynamic director of 
the League. Mr. Ely’s secret is no 
secret at all, he says, but the practical 
rule that “it pays to get the best.” 

Certainly it has paid the League for 
Political Education. The million-dol- 
lar Town Hall building is virtually free 
from debt after ten years, and this with 
a comparatively low individual mem- 
bership fee. One annual payment en- 
titles a member to go to practically every 
event, yet the fact that no member ever 
wishes to attend each day makes it pos- 
sible to accommodate many more peo- 
ple than the capacity of the auditorium 
and to reduce the cost of the membe1- 
ships about one-third of what it would 
be if all seats were reserved. 

The League audiences are only part 
of the number of men and women who 





use the Town Hall, however. Sponsored 
by the League for Political Education. 
a Civic Forum holds a weekly lecture 
usually on international questions; the 
Economic Club, composed of business 
men, meets several times a year and 
publishes extremely valuable reports on 
current business trends; and finally the 
Town Hall Club, with a membership 
limited to three thousand, is the social 
expression of the intellectual and cul- 
tural ideals of the Town Hall 

And what next? AI this lavish offer- 
ing that the Town Hall now makes has 
not satisfied, but stimulated the desire 
of its membership for learning. The 
new plans just announced are an answer 
to those who want more knowledge than 
a single lecture can supply. They call 
for wide expansion of the Town Hall 
plant and activities which will make it a 
popular adult educational institution sec- 
ond to none in its field. Five new stories 
will provide classrooms, smaller auditori- 
ums, private conference rooms, a refer- 
ence library, and restaurant facilities. Al- 
though only a small permanent teaching 
staff of highest caliber will be appoint- 
ed, temporary teachers will be drawn 
from visiting lecturers and from neigh- 
boring universities. 


ULTURAL studies may be pursued 

by the grown-up students interested 
in art, drama, music, literature, history, 
philosophy, psychology, and modern Jan- 
guages. And the greatest freedom will 
be yiven instructors in developing the 
work along new and adventurous lines. 
On the other hand, by classes in child- 
training, gardening, buying for the 
home, personal shopping, cooking, and 
other courses devoted to personal and 
practical problems of the individual, the 
League hopes to bring education a step 
closer to daily tasks. 

In thus reaching out to touch more 
individuals more intimately, the Town 
Hall is trying to meet the changing 
needs of modern men and women in a 
modern world—women especially, since 
by far the majority of those who will 
take advantage of its new opportunities 
are expected to be women, just as now 
women compose the bulk of its lecture 
audiences. It will try to show, too, 
that education need not be hard nor 
dull, but can be made practical as well 
as delightful. 
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Decorating and Shopping 


This department places at your disposal the “free and friendly services” of an experienced 


buyer of clubhouse furnishings and equipment, an interior decorator, and a professional! 


shop per. 


HEN the shedding Christmas tree 
/ and the tired poinsettias have been 


discarded, when they have been 
ined by the tading wreaths, when the 
pine needles and tinsel bits have been 


swept away, there is often a depressing air 
§ bareness, even shabbiness. To the 
rescue leaps the thought of the Christmas 
hecks that may be spent for less transient 
pleasures. An alert eye easily recognizes 
the spots throughout the home or club 
vhere a little re-grooming will make a 
big difference. For the living room or the 
less formal sitting room, a new chair, new 
draperies, new upholsteries, new pillows; 
the bedrooms attractive new bed 
linens; for any room an electric clock; 
new electric equipment for the kitchen, 
ind the house is given new charm for the 
New Year. 

If you decide to give new draperies to 
the living room with formal atmosphere, 
Orinoka fabrics offer lovely possibilities, 
vhatever the type of furniture or colors 
co be harmonized. Orinoka Antique 
Damask in many lovely colors is delight- 
tully adaptable. For modern interiors, 
Orinka provides Modern Casement Cloth 
ind Modern Tapestry. 


tor 


HE sitting room, study or sun room 

is destined to be one of the most inter- 
esting rooms of the house if it is attired in 
Marshall Field’s new “Westward Ho” 
print. It depicts the romance of America 
)t early days, moving in colorful panorama 
trom the coast of Cape Cod, past the Vir- 
zinia home of our first President, west- 
ward to Natchez on the Mississippi, 
through a typical frontier town of the 
Southwest, over broad, dusty plains with 
owboys to California and the “Forty- 
niners,’ up to San Gabriel, one of our first 





Guest room setting for 


“Pipedtint” bed linens 


your home or clubhouse 


By Ruta Lupron MILLs 


missions, over beautiful Yosemite Valley 
to the Golden Gate. This chintz, glazed 
or unglazed, simulates perfectly the orig- 
inal sketches of the artist and is charm- 
ing as well as unusual. Marshall Field 
makes an interesting hunting print with 
four scenes: The Start, Going to Cover, 
The Check and The Kill, taken from col 
ored etchings done in 1800, that is one of 
the most attractive chintzes of its kind. 
Svelda Taffeta made of Bemberg by 
Witcombe and McGeachem js a new and 
charming addition to the drapery world. 
In blocked print designs in alluring, subtle 
shades, it has distinguished decorative 
quality. For curtains Bonn Voile 


glass 





An inviting chair for a leisure hour 


made otf Bemberg by Peter Snyder is 


dainty, colorful and durable. 


CHAIRS are such important features 

of every room that the greatest 
care should be exercised in their selec- 
tion. To be entirely successful a chair 
must be comfortable, well proportioned, 
attractive and substantial. Chairs of 
different types that combine these at- 
tributes are presented by S. Karpen & 
Bros. One new open arm chair of 
solid mahogany, covered in brocatelle, 
has hospitable charm that will grace 
almost any room. We recommend it 
for comfort and good looks. 

The chair illustrated comes from W. 
& J. Sloane, where such combinations 
of comfort and beauty abound. This 
chair with a small table and lamp will 


/ 


All three are ready to cooperate with you in your interesting tasks of equipping 





Electric time for the home 


create an alluring place in an otherwise 
dull corner. 

To be thoroughly equal to the demands 
ot the New Year, a house must be 
equipped with at least one electric clock. 
There is an attractive electric clock for 
every room in the house put on the mar- 
ket by Telechron, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Hamilton-Sangamo, and others. 
The one illustrated is a Telechron. It is 
suitable for living room, library or study. 

The happiness of the cook is an impor- 
tant element in every successful establish- 
ment. With Kitchen Aid in the kitchen 
ot a home and the Hobart machines in the 
kitchen of a club, the contentment of the 
cook is assured. The sixteen attachments 
ot the Kitchen Aid simplify as if by magic 
every phase of cooking for the family, and 
economize strength, time and food. ‘The 
Hobart mixers, chovpers, peelers, cutters, 
grinders, slicers and coffee mills perform 
like service for a larger establishment. 


SSO HEETS and pillow cases for every 

day” have long seemed a prosaic mat- 
ter. Today, they are being made in so 
many different delicate shades and styles 
that they become a matter of real interest. 

For instance, Utica sheets and pillow 
cases known as ‘“Pipedtint’ are snowy 
white accented with a touch of lovely color 
in real piping at the hems. The illustra- 
tion shows a guest-room bed made with 
this style of linen. Utica sheets and 
pillow cases in five exquisite colors are 
called ‘““Tintall,” and in white with colored 
hems “Tintedge.”’ 

Decorating and Shopping is always 
eager to furnish further information about 
articles discussed and to shop for you 
whenever you wish. Address Decorating 
and Shopping Department, /Voman’s Jour- 
nal, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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WALL STREET 
NEPHEW 


By F. A. 


December 11, 1930 

Dear Aunt Jane: 

OR a long time I have been in- 
F tending to write you a letter 

about Foreign Government Bonds, 
but I have hesitated because the sub- 
ject as a whole is so very complicated, 
and because there are so many conflict- 
ing opinions to be found among people 
who have every reason to be well in- 
formed in regard to them. As a more 
immediate cause for delay, I have found 
it very difficult to focus my thoughts 
on foreign bonds during the last few 
days while the stock market has been 
having heebee-geebees. Today, to de- 
stroy any mental equilibrium which I 
might still possess, New York City had 
the biggest bank failure it has ever had. 
This statement is true not because one 
of New York’s biggest banks failed, 
but because largely through mergers of 
various kinds, New York City banks 
have grown enormously since the last 
important bank failure. 

For the past two or three months, I 
have been reading of bank failures in 
different parts of the country. But de- 
spite their repercussion on business 
and on the stock market, they have 
seemed rather remote and intangible to 
me. All day vesterday there was a 
good deal of talk about weakness in 
the bank which failed this morning. 
Consumed with a curiosity altogether 
unbecoming a banker, and acting on a 
hunch, I slipped out of my house at 
about 8:15 this morning, and by means 
of taxicabs, street cars and subway, 
made a hurried tour of five branches 
of this bank before their opening hour. 

The trip was like a_ well-written 
drama: at each new branch that I 
reached there were more people wait- 
ing and more police present to preserve 
order, and the dénouement came at the 
fifth branch, which I reached at five 
minutes to nine. <A _ sign was being 
posted stating that the bank was taken 
over by the State Bank Examiner and 
would not be opened this day—which 
means that a bank whose deposits are 
slightly in excess of $200,000,000, is 
closed, and some 400,000 innocent de- 
positors cannot withdraw their funds. 

Now you may well ask what all this 


has to do with Foreign Government 
Bonds. If for a moment you will 
stretch a point and consider that a bank 
is the borrower of its customers’ de- 
posits, then there are two primary fac- 
tors which decide whether or not the 
customer can get his money back; one 
factor is the willingness of the bank 
to repay him; the other factor is the 
ability of the bank to pay. When 
we consider the obligations of foreign 
governments as investments, the two 
questions to which we should seek an- 
swers are: “Is the country willing to 
meet its obligations?’ and “Is the coun- 
try able to meet its obligations?” Ob- 
viously you do not want to own an ob- 
ligation of a country whose people or 
whose government are reluctant to pay 
their debts or an obligation of a coun- 
try so poor in natural resources or with 
industry so impoverished that it has not 
the wealth to pay its debts. 

The best off-hand guide to the will- 
ingness of any country to meet its pres- 
ent obligations is its debt record in the 
past. The question of ability to pay 
is far more difficult to deal with, in- 
volving as it does an appraisal of re- 
sources, industry ‘and capital. 

When foreign government obligations 
are mentioned many _ people think 
only of Europe. Since you are sailing 
in a few days for Europe, ana will have 
a chance to get some first-hand im- 
pressions, I will wait until your return 
before discussing the obligations of 
European governments. I have a few 
ideas about dollar bonds of South Amer- 
ican Republics to pass on now. 

For the past dozen years this coun- 
try has supplied most of the capital 
which has gone into developing South 
America, and, no doubt, some loans 
have been foolishly made, and the pro- 
ceeds of some loans even more foolishly 
spent. Our position as an international 
creditor is a new one in our history, 
and we still have much to learn. The 
trade depression which has set in in 
practically every country of the world 
has laid its heavy hand upon South 
America. Like most new countries their 
principal exports are raw materials, and 
the sharp drop in commodity prices has 
made conditions very bad there. 


In Spite of Revolutions 
ECENT revolutions have, for the 


most part, simply been a reflection 
ot the unsatisfactory economic conditions 
in these South American countries, and 
adverse economic and political condi- 
tions have, naturally, had an effect on 
bond prices. Nevertheless the low 
prices now prevailing afford an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining unusually high yields 
for the risk involved. 
Argentina is one of the most pros- 
perous and forward looking of the 
South American countries, and has an 





unspoiled debt record for over thirty 


years. Its bonds enjoy a rating 0: 
Aa, and, around current levels, sell to 
yield in the neighborhood of 6.75 pei 
cent. This country has very rich re- 
sources and has shown both the ability 
and the willingness to pay its debts, al- 
though the low prices for meat and 
wheat do not lighten its burden. 
While Chile from. the point of view 
of area is one of the smaller South 
American countries, it has an enter- 
prising people, and through possessing 
vast resources of copper and_ nitrate, 
it has been fairly prosperous. It has 
the advantage of a strong banking sys- 


tem and a satisfactory debt record 
which makes its national obligations 
sounder than those of many other 


South American countries. Its external 
bonds are rated A, and, at current lev- 
els, the bonds of the Republic of Chile 
are selling to yield around 8 per cent. 
Like Argentina, Chile has rich resources 
and willingness to pay its debts, but the 
present low prices brought by its min- 
eral resources increase its burden. The 
present high yields are an indication of 
the current depression. 


Dollar Bonds of Uruguay 
RUGUAY is the smallest of the 


South American countries, but it 
has the benefit of a relatively high type of 
population and. enjoys good credit. Uru- 
guay is more conservative than many 
of the South American countries in bor- 
rowing money and has not borrowed 
to excess. Its dollar bonds are among 
the better of the South American is- 
sues. Like other South American coun- 
tries, it is going through a period of 
economic uncertainty, but the natural 
resources and the ability and industry 
of its people are important factors in 
its strength. The Republic of Uruguay 
External 6’s are rated A and selling 
to yield around 7.7 per cent. 

The obligations of no South Amer- 
ican country are considered as good as 
those of Canada, and of the United 
States, but much of this difference is 
reflected in the prices of their bonds 
and the yield which they bring. If any 
of your friends can afford to take the 
risk which is implied in the yields of 
the bonds of these three South Amer- 
ican countries, there is no reason why 
they should not put a small portion of 
their funds in them. They are among 
the best of their kind. 

I am looking forward eagerly to your 
return from Europe. and to a chance 
to exchange ideas with you on many 
subjects, including European bonds. 

Adios, hasta la vista, 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the Woman’s Journal. 
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A SALLOW skin is a sleepy skin. It indicates that a tired, orlazy circulation is making mischief 
for you—dull eyes, muddy color, coarse pores. My Skin Tonic and Special Astringent act 
as definite stimulants. The gently bracing effects of Skin Tonic make it desirable for all types of 
skin, while Special Astringent is indispensable for the skin which requires more vigorous treatment. 
After the skin has been completely cleansed, following the directions | gave you last month, 
it is ready for Toning. This may be done by means of a pad of absorbent cotton shaped con- 
veniently for patting and squeezed out in cold water. It is better, however, to use the special 
Patter which | have designed, so that you may secure for yourself at home the same brisk 
effective strokes given in my Salon Treatments by the deft fingers of my trained Assistants. 
Cover the head of the patter with cotton held in place by an elastic band. Moisten this pad 
either with cold water or by direct contact with ice. (The toning and tightening effects are 
greatly increased by chilling. ) Next saturate the cotton either with Skin Tonic or Astringent 
and you are ready for a most revivifying experience. Beginning at the base of the throat, work 
upward toward the back of the neck. Pat confidently, with a definite upward stroke. 
pat at the side of the chin to discourage heavi- 


Next pat away every suspicion of a jowl... 
pat over the whole surface of the face, 


ness... pat the throat to keep it young and firm... 
being sure that your motion is always up, and that you heep away from the tender tissues around 
the eyes. You will feel your face com- 
mence to tingle in less than a minute and 
if you will continue faithfully for five to 
ten minutes, you will develop a fine fresh 
glow. Do this at least once every day.. . 
twice if you can manage the time, and 


THE PREPARATIONS REQUIRED 
IN THIS LESSON ARE: 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
For flaccid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, 
tightens the skin and restores the contours . $2.25, $4. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


Tones, firms, and whitens the skin and keeps tissues healthy. 


you will soon have your napping circu- 
lation thoroughly waked up. 
At night when you have awakened 


f é - z Use with and after Cleansing Cream 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 
your face into a state of vivid responsive- 
ness, pat in a little Muscle Oil. This rich VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 

cs ; F ee A rich penetrating oil used to improve sunken tissues or flabby 
penetrating preparation will assist in the muscles, and to firm the entire face - 1, $2.50, $4. 


toning process, and do quite marvelous 
things for your droopy spots . 

the mouth . . . under the chin . 
the eyes. If you have any Open pores ap- 
bly a little Pore Cream which may be 
mixed with Muscle Oil, 
effect. Toning your skin this way is just 
as important as exercising your hody, and 
should be made part of your daily routine. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM 
Greaseless astringent cream contracts open pores, corrects their 
inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 
ARDEN VENETIAN PATTER 


Round and flat, with unique flexibility of one which gives 
accurate patting strokes without effort ° . 35. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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WHOLLY ALIVE 


Very few people slip out of life all at 
once ... most of us died a little yesterday 
—some dear dream, some hope, a bit of 
our courage, some fine firmness in us that 
we thoughi never could sag; and tomor- 
row, unless we are superbly stro.1g and 


clear, we shall probably die a little more. 


When we are young, hurrying along 
in our eager "teens," ve think we are 
gloriously alive—but surely he is most 
alive who is using every part of himself 
—so, we are not wholly alive until we are 
beyond our first youth, until back of our 
desires and ourdreams there lies knowledge, 
until many a purple evening, many a gray 


dawn have traced a pattern in our hearts. 


To understand instead of to coademn, 
to realize that loses are only a difficult 
kind of gain, to look into yourself and 
know that no part of you has begun to sag 
—neither your dreams, nor your desires, 
nor your high intent—to love, te laugh. 
to play, to still be able i» weep... that 
is to be wholly alive. 

I have seen ale opal women who never 
have lived, I have seer scarred vomen, 
who have lived too hurgrily, | have seen 
great women who, like the eagle, have 
gazed into the sim. 

Life can go by like a parade, or it can 
come in and sup with you. 


Which is it be .. 


. tor you 0 
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In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in price. Canadian Wholesale 


Distributors: 


Elizabeth Arden of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queen's Quay, Toronto, Ontario. 
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For a New Year of Health 


By GULIELMA F. Atsop, M.D. 


AKE care of your health habits 

and your health will take care of 

itself. . . . Some people seem to 
have all the luck in life. They are al- 
ways well, or even if they do catch 
influenza they make a satisfactory re- 
covery without the infection going on 
to the sinuses with a trail of consequent 
operations. Indeed, there are a few 
mortals who have fool-proof health— 
who can sit up all night without fatigue, 
eat meat and potatoes and suet pudding 
without indigestion, and ride around all 
day without growing fat. But for the 
great masses of humanity, health is as 
they make it. For the body, like textiles 
of silk or satin, or a structure of steel 
and wires, is manufactured. The appar- 
ently lucky persons are those who have 
found this out and regularly manufac- 
ture the tissues of their bodies with 
intelligence and knowledge and unob- 
trusive perseverance. 

The body is made by its food. It is 
kept in good repair by rest, recreation 
and sleep; in good working order by 
exercise. A decrease in the amount of 
food or the eating of the wrong food 
from ignorance or self-indulgence will 
undermine the vitality of the tissues of 
the body. If wrong habits of eating are 
followed for a year or more, the whole 
stuff of the body becomes second- or 
third-rate. 

Good health must then include eating 
the right kind of food. In the Middle 
Ages only kings or the wealthy nobles 
of the land could obtain a diet contain- 
ing all the elements of bodily perfection. 
But modern methods of transportation 


offer to Americans a unique national 
position. A whole nation now can eat 
a king’s diet. 

Such diet is quite simple in its funda- 
mentals: three meals a day, at approxi- 
mately the same hours daily, containing 
milk (four glasses a day for a child, 
two glasses for an adult); five or six 
fruits daily (three of which should be 
oranges); two leafy vegetables a day, 
one cooked (as spinach, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, sprouts, chard, kale, 
artichokes, asparagus, greens and one 
raw (lettuce, chicory, escarole, celery, 
cress); a daily egg; daily whole grain 
bread and butter; animal organs once 
or twice a week; and anything else that 
one wishes. Such diet will create a body 
ready for all kinds of activity and able 
to resist all kinds of infection. 

This body must be used by work, re- 
paired by sleep, daytime rest, and recrea- 
tion, and conditioned by exercise. 


OR successful daily repair the body 

of a woman needs eight hours’ sleep 
at night. If she stays up late one night, 
she should get up at the usual time the 
next morning, in order not to upset 
other bodily habits. It is better for her 
to make up her lost sleep in the after- 
noon or the evening than to sleep late 
in the morning. A short cat nap of 
ten or fifteen minutes before dinner is 
a great help in establishing evening zest 
for work or play. 

Very recently a new item has been 
added to the list of health essentials: 
sunshine. Some of our vitamins, A and 
D, are stored partly in the fat just be- 
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information about almost any trip you may wish to take. 
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neath the skin. Sunshine on our bodies 
irradiates these vitamins and activates 
them, making them more potent fo: 
health and immunity. So one sunn\ 
hour a day must be added to the health 
régime. In the winter, office worker: 
will have to take their sunshine in th: 
noon hour. 

A body keeps only what it uses. I: 
it uses its muscles, especially the muscles 
of the trunk, daily, these muscles will 
remain strong and short, and the func- 
tions of the body that depend on their 
ability, such as circulation and digestion, 
will be efficiently carried out. If these 
muscles are not used daily and are al- 
lowed to become elongated and flabby, 
circulation and all the nutritive processes 
—digestion, absorption, assimilation, 
elimination—will suffer. The daily oc- 
cupations of many of us do not provide 
sufficient bending, twisting and stretch- 
ing motions to keep these great muscles 
of the torso alive. So, instead of keep- 
ing the muscles in condition by our 
work, we must keep them in condition 
by our play. Our recreation cannot be 
sedentary if our work is sedentary. A 
New Year’s Program for Health must 
include a daily brisk walk, two periods 
of vigorous exercise a week, such as 
swimming, dancing, riding, 
afternoon out-of-doors. 


ITH the establishment of these 

health habits, we may cultivate an 
entire forgetfulness of how we feel. For 
the body will naturally feel well. Only 
we must remember that health is a bio- 
logical growth and comes from possessing 
a body made of the very finest human 
materials; cells of vitality and immunity, 
to give both energy and resistance to 
infection; glands that are both so well 
nourished and so well rested each night 
that their output of hormones, which 
keep the system in running order, is of 
the highest quality. Such a body will 
not tire easily. It will adjust itself 
quickly to changing weather conditions 
without catching cold. It will meet 
emergencies, whether emotional or bac- 
terial, successfully. 

The establishment of health habits 
takes time and thought. But once they 
are established they permit health to be- 
come automatic and unconscious. A 
New Year of Health will follow from 
these few simple health habits: Three 
vitamin meals a day, eight hours of sleep 
a night, one sunny hour daily, and a 
game two or three times a week. 


Correction 


UR apologies. to the Senate. By 
a slip of the typewriter we said 


Woman's JOURNAI. 
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and one | 


in the last number (page 27) that the | 


House had repeatedly passed the Lame 
Duck Amendment to the Constitution. 
while the Senate Jagged. It was the 
other way around. 
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TRAVEL 


TIPS 


N all of your travel tips I have not 

seen a word about flying. A vacation 
last summer brought me to Paris; want- 
ing to reach London in as quick time as 
possible, I decided to fly. Leaving Le 
Bourget Field at 9.30 A. M. I was in Lon- 
don before noon. The plane, the Golden 
Ray, was large enough to hold twelve pas- 
sengers—like a small Pullman car, with 
six seats on each side. Cotton was pro- 
vided for us to put in our ears. Then we 
relaxed and watched ourselves rise into 
the air. It was wonderful! The plane 
took off so like a Ray (of light) that we 
were flying before we knew it. I suggest 
that all who go abroad do not miss the 
opportunity to fly the Channel, it is so 
much better and quicker than crossing the 
rough sea.—E. D. 


HOULD one be contemplating a trip 
next spring I think the trip to Morocco 
would prove most interesting. One can 
leave New York and be in Casablanca, 
where the inland journey starts, in nine 
days. Then a new world unfolds, for 
Morocco is the East. One is plunged im- 
mediately into the heart of the Orient, and 
it is all so easily accomplished. One has 
no trouble about anything at all, for the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique ar- 
ranges everything, so that one can see and 
enjoy all this strange, mysterious country 
without any sense of fear or fatigue. 

I should suggest going to Morocco the 
latter part of February or first of March, 
having a.car and a chauffeur meet one at 
Casablanca, and touring through this de- 
lightful country of North Africa. It will 
add much to one’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of Spain, if one visits Morocco 
before going to the European country. I 
am sure I understood the architecture of 
the Alhambra and the Alcazar much bet- 
ter, and I loved the gardens of Spain more 
dearly for having seen the unbelievably 
beautiful gardens and_ fountains of 
Morocco and having studied the architec- 
ture of the mosques and palaces. 

In all my world’s travels I have never 
visited a more fascinating and beautiful 
country than Morocco.—W. Z. K. 


> B. took a Caribbean trip last year 

* that included a visit to Guatemala. 
“Enchanting land,” she writes. “My only 
regret is that I am not there now, for I 
want to assure myself that I did not 
dream Amititlan and Atitlan, the two 
lakes, and the glorious mountains that sur- 
round them. I simply was not prepared 
for scenery on the grand scale, with all 
the added charm of tropical coloring. But 
of course Guatemala is not all scenery. 
In Quiriga there are some _ interesting 
Mayan ruins, and a trip to the ruined city 
of Antigua, once the capital, is very worth 
while.” 
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Hard-boiled Marriage 


(Continued from page 13) 


are going to prove charming to him. 

More or less unconsciously such a 
man demands definite things of his 
future wife. Some shadowy check holds 
him back from the type of woman who 
can not give him those things. A savory 
reputation, for instance. <A _ certain 
quality of freshness. So I —not only be- 
cause this is part of the price I must pay 
for him, but also because I have observed 
that the happiest wives are likely to be 
those without squeamish recollections— 
shall coolly decide not to have any 
closed chapters in my life. The leaves 
have such a tendency to fly open in the 
wrong places! Consequently, while my 
past is still ahead of me, I shall decide 
not to have one. 

The man I am seeking will be little 
likely to be fooled by a counterfeit. | 
can not fake; I must de. Simplicity, 
honesty, gentleness, good sportsmanship, 
are inimitable. I shall keep my mind 
dusted and well-aired, and my sense of 
humor—which is chiefly an awareness of 
my own dispensability to the universe— 
polished. 

I must be too intelligent to be a blue- 
stocking. For highbrows are usually 
egotists. No man or woman ever bored 
another with too much learning if he or 
she was genuinely interested in the 
other person. 

Assuming that my acumen is reward- 
ed with the right husband, my real job 
still lies ahead of me. Many a business 
with a splendid personnel has failed. I 
have yet to be successful, to achieve my 
goal—happiness. 

At the very start, when I was forming 
that composite picture of the kind of 
marriage I wanted, I noted down’ sev- 
eral facts. 


Based on Companionship 


For one thing, I observed that the 
marriage which seemed to be the most 
fun was sufficiently entertaining within 
itself. It was based on companionship 
—that pleasant blend of laughter and 
affection and sympathy which is a never- 
failing recipe for a delectable marriage. 

But I noted also that a good compan- 
ion must be well and rested. A sleep- 
starved husband can offer little toward 
making marriage self-sustaining. So I 
decided that our social life must be sim- 
ple and early. Especially early. 

Likewise, I resolved that our social 


life should be secondary to our personal - 


life. In all my sharp observing I never 
found a wife who endeared herself to 
her husband by her social progress. But 
[ saw many a husband grow patronizing, 
or bored, or cynical, or hostile because 
of his wife’s mad scramble for fashion- 
able recognition. 

Since I am essentially pragmatic and 
unmoral, I do not intend to burden this 
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EUSTON STATIO 
LONDON— 


the starting point of 
your tour through 


Britain 
When you get to London go 


straight to Euston Station and 
get tickets to take you to the most 
famous parts of the British Isles, 
Euston is the way out of London 
to the Shakespeare country ; Eus- 
ton is the way out to the Lake 
District—the home of the great 
Lake Poets; Euston is the way to 
the mountains of Wales; Euston 
is the way to Scotland—the most 
romantic land in the world; Euston 
is the way to Ireland with its 


delightful people and customs. 


Remember it’s Euston Station you 
want. Go there and arrange your 
circular tours through the most 


beautiful parts of Great Britain 


and Ireland. 





LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
Dester, Vice-President—Passenger 
Traffic (Dept. 439) L M S Corpor- 
ation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent. 








When writing to the London Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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marriage of mine with any “thou shalt 
nots” except for the most glaring and 
obvious reasons. But quite as clear-cut 
in my mind as the composite picture of 
the kind of marriage I want, is the pic- 
ture of the kind of marriage I do not 
want. 

I do not want an insecure marriage. 
I want a marriage that I can count on 
—a lasting, comfortable, comforting 
marriage. Having observed that no suc- 
cessful business man would think of frit- 
tering away his energies upon a lot of 
side lines, such as selling magazines at 
night, or doing a little outside bookkeep- 
ing on Sundays, I shall apply the same 
rule to marriage. If it is to be secure, 
it must be a full-time job for both of us. 
No side lines. No dallying with other 
people’s partners. 

If, then, there is to be no extra-mari- 
tal sampling—no necking in parked cars 
—no clinches in pergolas or on pent- 
house balconies—then we shall have to 
establish our social life among people 
who believe as we do. People who have 
decided that the thrills obtained from 
rocking the boat are insufficient to pay 
for the danger incurred. 

Besides, I shall be sophisticated 
enough to realize that, among men and 
women friends, the most exciting con- 
tacts exist when the element of sex is 
voluntarily held under control; when 
men and women meet—not as male and 
female—but as debaters and jesters and 
artists and friends. Such contacts make 
mere physical experimentation seem 
crude and short-circuited. 

At this point, quite independent of 
any political or ethical or religious as- 
pects, I shall be reluctantly forced to 
conclude that careless drinking is one 
of the most sinister enemies to the secur- 
ity of my marriage. Too often have | 
observed among my friends in the 
“thirsty thirties” that what one begins 
drunk, one has to finish sober. That 
intoxication opens the cellar door of the 
senses to a swarm of impulses which 
civilization has spent some thousands of 
years crowding downstairs. That moon- 
shine and monogamy do not mix. I am 
too selfish to want to jeopardize my 
satisfactory marriage for the sake of 


” 


something labeled: ‘Personal Liberty! 


Body and Spirit 


If I am to be completely happy, 1 
must be indispensable to my husband. I 
want him to need me. So I must offer 
him something unique. Something quite 
irreplaceable. I shall never be so naive 
as to think that stark physical union can 
not be duplicated the most easily of all 
human relationships. My rare gift to 
him must be the fusing of passion and 
poetry; earth and flame; body and spirit. 
These will be my gifts beyond price. 

Some day Miss Hard-boiled Twenty 
will be seventy. Were I so fortunate 
as to have been this Miss Twenty, per- 


haps at seventy I might be asked to write 
an article on “How I Built up a Rich 
and Successful Marriage, Starting with 
Only a Shoestring.” 

Perhaps then, too, like a lot of other 
leading citizens, I should grow bombas- 
tic and cite a string of pompous and un- 
true maxims for my success. I hope not. 

The world, looking on, might even 
actually believe all my smug platitudes 
about this success being due to the fact 
that I was a “devoted wife and help- 
mate.” But they would be wrong. For 
secretly I should have to acknowledge to 
myself that my fifty years of thrills and 
happiness and wealth of living were due 
to but two things: a purely selfish state 
of mind, and the fact that I was a hard- 
boiled go-getter from the very start! 


Lucille Douglass 
(Continued from page 25) 


was in the thick of two Chinese 
revolutions. Once, during the seige 
of Chungking, she traveled two thou- 
sand miles up the Yangtse-kiang River. 
For three hundred of those miles, as her 
boat bobbed and plunged through the 
boiling rapids of the gorge, she was un- 
der constant fire from the Chinese sol- 
diery hidden in the bushes on the cliffs 
towering high above. 

Once, overriding the protests of the 
American consul, she journeyed by chair 
far into the mountains, attended only 
by two coolies, to sketch a temple she 
had heard of. Around tke last bend of 
a steep and winding trail, the temple 
came into view, and Miss Douglass was 
horrified to find that it was filled with 
rebel soldiers! To turn and run 
would have meant death, so, as calmly 
and leisurely as she could, she alighted 
from her chair, unpacked her paints and 
set to work. A small group gathered 
curiously about her. It _ increased 
gradually, until at last the entire com- 
pany had taken up its position around 
her easel. When the sketch was fin- 
ished, she quietly assembled her belong- 
ings and rose to go. As she stepped 
into her chair, the officers saluted re- 
spectfully, and the last glimpse she 
caught of the temple showed the men 
lined up before it, gazing with open 
admiration after the brave forcigner. 

It was an exciting life, but it could 
not last, and in 1925 Miss Douglass 
came back to America. In spite of her 
other activities, her brush had been 
fairly busy, and the result of her work 


. was displayed in an exhibition at the 


Anderson Galleries in New York. It met 
with instant success, and the ex-news- 
paper woman proceeded to devote her- 
self seriously to her painting, with etch- 
ing as a new and added interest. 

But the lure of China was in her 
blood. And, since the call of the Orient 
is never one to be denied, she went 
back the following year. It was during 
this visit that she first fell under the 
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spell of that ancient city buried in the 
jungle which French archaeologists were 
gradually bringing to light. The town 
of Angkor-Thom and the temple of 
Angkor-Wat—beautiful, crumbling rel- 
ics of the ancient Khmer civilization, 
dating back more than a_ thousand 
years—received another convert. 
Twice since then she has visited this 
stronghold of a million vanished souls, 
whose brilliant rise and swift decay re- 
main a mystery unsolved. Once she 
went back as the guest of the French 
Colonial Government. On elephant 
back she traveled to the ruins each day, 
and from that lofty perch made her 
vigorous sketches, safe from the ever- 
lurking jungle dangers of the striking 
cobra and clinging leech. But at times 
the passive réle of artist and spectator 
palled, and the woman atop the broad 
back of her mammoth steed would lay 
aside her sketching materials and de- 
scend to the ground. Side by side with 
the archaeologists, she would plunge 
into the work of excavation, gaining a 
first-hand, intimate knowledge of the 
ruins that no other woman has enjoyed. 
That is why when Victor Golontew, 
one of the French scientists responsible 
for much of the excavation work, was 
prevented by illness from coming to 
America this winter, Miss Douglass was 
asked to lecture in his stead at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. And that lecture 
was only one of many. She has spoken 
also before the National Geographic 
Society—the third woman to be accord- 
ed that honor—and has addressed gath- 
erings of scientists and explorers and 
geographers in various places. For the 
authoritativeness of her knowledge of 
Angkor is recognized everywhere, and 
she is kept busy between jobs of making 
and exhibiting her wonderful etchings 
and paintings, in telling the world of the 
ancient treasures buried in the far-away 
fastnesses of French Indo-China. 


Other Voyagings 


In addition to her lectures on Ang- 
kor, Miss Douglass is also competent 
to tell of many other places. Java, 
China, and Bali, the last a tiny island 
south of Java, where the artist went 
to illustrate a book written by a friend, 
are among her other lecture subjects. 
Her talks are illustrated by slides which 
she herself colors, as well as by 
excellent moving pictures, and_inter- 
spersed with the thrilling recital of her 
own adventures. 

The girl who left Tuskegee filled 
with two consuming desires has realized 
both of them. She has studied art and 
risen to the forefront of her chosen 
field, and she has traveled up and down 
the face of the entire earth. Several 
times she has circled the globe, once 
as a lecturer and professor of art on 
the Floating University. Her work and 
her taste for travel have taken her 
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everywhere, but the country which first 
claimed her allegiance still remains the 
lodestone that draws her ever back. 
China is to her land of heart’s desire. 
Proudly she announces: “I am a resi- 
dent of Shanghai who commutes to New 
York about every other year.” And 
even now she is planning to go back 
next fall for a longer stay. 

“Life,” she sums up her own experi- 
ence, “is a tremendous adventure. The 
main problem is never, ‘How can I do 
a thing?’ The difficult part is to de- 
cide what you want to do. For if you 
want a thing enough, you will surely 
find a chance to do it.” 


Children 


(Continued from page 11) 


normal”—that’s cheering. So are the mil- 
lion and a half found to be “specially 
gifted.” And so are the detailed reports 
that show scores of ways in which chil- 
dren’s modern needs are being met in 
this complicated machine age; scores of 
ways in which the lacks and defi- 
ciencies of the 10,000,000 can be partly 
remedied, or those still Jess fortunate 
ones can be adjusted into a normal life, 
and, above all, ways by which such de- 
ficiencies can be prevented. 

From four points of view—Medical 
Service, Public Health Service and Ad- 
ministration, Education and Training, 
and the Handicapped—American chil- 
dren, what they are and what they can 
be, were sketched on the huge confer- 
ence canvas. The picture included every 
type, every need from the underprivi- 
leged racial groups, Porto Rican, Negro, 
Indian, Mexican, to the pupils in the 
most modern of nursery schools. A lay- 
man, browsing back and forth between 
two beautiful white marble buildings 
where the sessions were held, gleaned 
such things as: That the average child 
does not get enough milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. . That of youth up to eight- 
een years, probably one in four is in a 
“broken home”’. That divorce 
and the number of illegitimates increase 
with the size of the community. 

That fifty to seventy-five per cent of 
the patrons of commercialized amuse- 
ments are children, and that the commit- 
tee considering them commends local 
“better films” organizations. . . . That 
10,200,000 church members are under 
thirteen years of age and that figures 
show the church is by no means “deca- 
dent”, . . . That the family is fighting 
against disintegration under machine age 
influences. . . . That the radio has become 
a new factor of importance in educa- 
tion. . . . That there would be value 
in establishing a national minimum 
standard for child labor. One 
heard the relation of unemployment and 
economic insecurity to all problems of 
child welfare emphasized, and learned 
that “the majority of tamilies in this 


country are living close to the margin 
of economic want.” And that the 200,- 
000 cases of children that are handled 
as delinquents in the juvenile courts are 
only a fraction of those handled by the 
police. In all sessions one heard the 
point of view reiterated that every com- 
munity service for children should sup- 
plement and not supplant the home. 
And one heard a Bill of Rights 
for handicapped children that was for- 
ward-looking, and moving. 

Such findings and recommendations 
were boiled down from the vast collec- 
tion of material for presentation to the 
three thousand people who made up the 
Conference—Conference members, dele- 
gates, visitors—boiled down again for 
final reports; and, finally, generalized 
conclusions were presented at the last 
meeting in a program of nineteen points. 
To be sure, these were rather obvious, 
savorless. But there is merit in having 
even such minimum standards assembled, 
repeated, broadcast. And back of them 
will be presently the great mass of com- 
pleted findings and recommendations to 
draw on—a long row of fat books full 
of useful knowledge, to be translated 
into service for forty-five million chil- 
dren. 


The Preliminary Reports 


A book of preliminary reports, as a 
matter of fact, was published some days 
before the Conference met, rather to the 
bewilderment of those who had expected 
to share in forming Conference conclu- 
sions on the spot, and about it centers 
an incident that led to much confusion. 
In it was printed, as a recommendation 
of the Committee on Public Health Or- 


ganization, the proposal that the mater- 


+1 


nity and child hygiene work of the 
Children’s Bureau (not the Children’s 
Bureau as a whole, please note, since 
that has been mistakenly reported) 
should be transferred to the Public 
Health Service. This recommendation 
had been made to the committee on Pub- 
lic Health Organization months earlier 
by a study sub-committee, of which 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, was a member. She had pre- 
sented a minority report. No reference 
was made to that report in the printed 
volume, which incidentally reached the 
press before it reached Miss Abbott. 


At the Conference 


Naturally, then, the issue had to come 
up in the Conference. It did, spiritedly. 
As a matter of fact, Secretary Davis in 
his fine speech preceding the first busi- 
ness session brought it up, speaking 
stoutly for the Children’s Bureau as an 
agency for the whole child. In two 
business sessions it split the Conference. 
Representatives of women’s organiza- 
tions (see the Woman Voter, page 29), 
physicians, obstetricians and many _in- 
dividuals protested against the recom- 
mendation and spoke warmly and well 
in approval of the principle that the in- 
terests of the child are best served when 
considered as a whole by one (iovern- 
ment agency. It was not a conflict be- 
tween men and women, as some as- 
sumed; nor, wholly, between doctors 
and social workers. It was not a per- 
sonal conflict, nor inspired by any sin- 
ister motives. It was a conflict of points 
of view, one side honestly seeing the 
logic of putting all the public health 
work in a community under public 
health control, the other, as honestly, the 
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logic of a unified approach to all the 
problems of childhood. 

This latter point of view, which in 
our opinion far outweighs the other, was 
the view taken by the White House 
Conference called by President Roose- 
velt in 1909. That first Conference has 
to its glory the credit of recommending 
the creation of a Children’s Bureau. 
The 1919 Conference on Minimum 
Standards of Child Welfare, called by 
President Wilson, cast no doubt on that 
view. 

Omitted from the final reports, the 
issue itself was referred to a Continu- 
ing Committee, not yet appointed—‘‘and 
no conclusion will be reached upon it 
fin Secretary Wilbur's phrase] until 
there is agreement.” 

This disturbing incident in connection 
with the Conference should not obscure 
the general value of the Conference, nor 
lead to a neglect of the many valuable 
reports that were offered. 

The Conference is by no means over. 
The two child welfare conferences of 
1909 and 1919 provided measuring rods 
by which social agencies, welfare groups 
and parents have tested their activities— 
and the children. This one will do the 
same, on a still broader basis. It will 
be a permanent success if all who have 
to do with children will join Miss Ab- 
bott in the pledge on which the meeting 
closed, standing: a pledge to work 
harder and more intelligently for the 
welfare of children.—v. R. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 
vet the masses go hungry, barefoot, 
homeless !” 

The committee gave Foster every op- 
portunity to air his views. ‘We don’t 
want you to go away from here and 
say you didn’t get a chance to tell your 
side of this,” said Chairman Fish, of 
New York, author of the resolution cre- 
ating the committee. 

Talking about unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion leads back to the farm problem 
which has been made so much worse by 
the drought and depression. Chairman 
Legge of the Federal Farm Board did 
not present a cheerful picture in his first 
annual report. He still says acreage re- 
duction is the only remedy. Buying up 
surpluses is a first-aid remedy but not a 
treatment of the disease of over-produc- 
tion. Naturally the farmers do not like 
the prescription. When a rumor arose 
recently that Legge was to resign Janu- 
ary 1, two Kansas editors wired Legge 
that: 

“Your resignation would be a won- 
derful Christmas present for the 
people.” 

A new fight for the export debenture 
and equalization fee looms in connection 
with Mr. Hoover’s request for $150,- 
000,000 for the Farm Board. These 


farm relief expedients are still simmer- 





ing in the minds of the farm bloc in 
Congress and were only set on the back 
of the political stove to give the Farm 
Board a chance to stabilize prices by its 
own method, which hasn’t been so suc- 
cessful, though that does not mean that 
the equalization fee or the debenture 
would be any more so. 


The Farm Bloc Objects 


The farm bloc may start another fight 
on reapportionment to stave off further 
reduction of their strength in Congress. 


The prospective reapportionment ag- 
grandizes the representation of the 


cities at the expense of the rural sec- 
tions. The farm bloc says this is partly 
due to the fact that aliens are counted 
as population for the purposes of allot- 
ing representation and that this is not 
fair. Last year they made a fight against 
including aliens for reapportionment 
purposes, but were beaten by a coalition 
of representatives of the cities and the 
South. The latter were whipped into 
line by the threat of eliminating dis- 
entranchised Negroes from the reappor- 
tionment count if the aliens were left 
out. And it seems reasonable that if the 
farm bloc could not defeat the reappor- 
tionment bill when it was making, they 
cannot repeal it now. 

A cheerful bit of news is the intro- 
duction by Representative Cable of 
Ohio of bills removing all remaining in- 
equalities between men and women in 
regard to nationality. One bill repeals the 
remaining inequalities specifically. The 
other declares that there shall be no dis- 
crimination between the sexes in na- 
tionality rights, thus covering any dis- 
crimination that might crop up in the 
future. 

Jobs for women, especially married 
women, are a topic of talk here, since 
the unemployment crisis has inspired 
some feeling that married women with 
working husbands should not keep jobs. 
Representative Wood of Indiana gave 
the sole official expression to this feeling 
when he criticised the employment of 
both husband and wife by the Treasury, 
saying that it was a bad policy. 


The Women’s Bureau 
Comments 

Opposed to this is what appears to be 
a very general feeling that women, as 
human beings, have the same right as 
anybody else to get and hold whatever 
jobs their ability entitles them to, and 
that married women should be no excep- 
tion. The issue finds the Women’s Bu- 
reau and the National Woman's Party, 
so often at odds on what is good for 
women in industry, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the right of any woman, 
married or single, to keep any job she 
got by efficiency. 

Mary Anderson, Chief of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, points out that when 
women first went into industry this sort 


of cry went up from jobless men and 
that it recurs whenever there is a 
scarcity of jobs. The resentment has 
dwindled, however, from all women, to 
married women, and she predicts that 
soon this too will die away. 

There is one place in Washington, 
however, where women have lost any 
chance of getting a job, and that is the 
office of Representative Bland of Vir- 
ginia. Not that Mr. Bland is opposed 
to women working. On the contrary, 
when he came to Washington five years 
ago, he brought with him a blooming 
young lady who proved to be an ex- 
cellent secretary. Paul Kvale, then 
serving as secretary to his father, Rep- 
resentative Kvale of Minnesota, and 
now his father’s successor, thought Mr. 
Bland’s secretary good, too, and _pres- 
ently Bland was minus a secretary and 
Kvale had a wife. 

Mr. Bland sighed and brought an- 
other feminine secretary from Newport 
News. Presently Representative Mur- 
phy of Ohio married her, and this year 
Mr. Bland brought a male secretary. 

One outcome of the unemployment 

crisis may be the elimination of all im- 
migration for several years, during 
which time our immigration laws will 
be codified and revised on the basis of 
selectivity instead of nationality. Mr. 
Hoover has always been in favor of this 
principle. Instead of letting in a hun- 
dred Croats, or Italians, or Syrians, we 
will let in a hundred farmers, or me- 
chanics, or whatever kind of workers 
we need, says Mr. Hoover. 
_ With an insufficient number of jobs 
for Americans, there is very good 
ground for stopping foreigners from 
coming in to take the jobs—so argue 
those who favor such legislation. Mr. 
Hoover and his Secretary of Labor think 
such a moratorium would offer a chance 
to set up a new system. 


“Enforced Labor” 


A bill has already been introduced 
stopping the entry of Russians, but this 
is regarded as aimed against Russia as 
the source of Red propaganda, rather 
than as an employment measure. It is 
tied with the action of the Treasury in 
amending its regulations so that an em- 
bargo can be placed on Russian goods 
suspected of being the product of con- 
vict labor and putting the burden of 
proof on the importer. This is a first 
step toward the effectuating of the new 
tariff clause which will bar the product 
of “enforced labor.” The question 
arises: Is communized labor, as prac- 
tised by the Russian political régime, “en- 
forced labor”? If it is, then all Russian 
products will be barred and we shall be 
in the position of criticising a funda- 
mental part of the political system of 
another country. Complaints have al- 
ready come from American producers 
that cheap Russian goods are flooding 
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the country and the accusation is that 
Russia is doing this deliberately to up- 
set our ‘capitalistic’? system and foster 
the seeds of dissatisfaction into sprouts 
of communism. On the other hand, 
Americans who export to Russia do not 
want to cut off Russian goods for fear 
Russia will retaliate. Thus do we have 
gathered together in this Washington 
web, the tangled threads of commerce, 
politics, jobs, human greed and human 
suffering, pity and “pork,” laughter and 
tragedy. They all go into the Con- 
gressional hopper. What will come out, 
in this troublous session, few would ven- 
ture to predict. 


Emma Fox 
(Continued from page 23) 


trundling her babies about what is now 
the center of downtown Detroit. Then 
it was a tree-shaded village street where 
men on their way to work shook their 
heads over the newly organized woman’s 
clubs which were to make “ladies” into 
caricatures of masculinity. 

But Mrs. Fox did not agree with the 
grumblers. And in her usual outspoken 
way, she said so. 

“Why shouldn’t women take an in- 
terest in the schools, in politics, in every- 
thing that affects their homes and their 
children’s environment?” she demanded. 
This attitude is so natural to the woman 
of today that she seldom stops to remem- 
ber that all this freedom of action has 
come about within a lifetime. When 
Mrs. Fox was elected the second woman 
member of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, there were agonizing cartoons and 
captious editorials in the newspapers. And 
when she came out as backing Susan B. 
Anthony in her fight for woman’s suf- 
frage, the consensus was that femininity 
in Detroit was in a bad way. 

But Mrs. Fox went calmly on to 
those first club meetings where women 
were trying desperately to learn to work 
and pull together after centuries when 
there had been no thought of feminine 
team work. She was soon dismayed, 
however, by the appalling lack of 
method at these meetings. Business was 
carried on hit or miss or not at all. 
Officers were elected with more talk 
than efficiency, and went in and out of 
office on waves of merited or unmerited 
popularity. 

This was more than Mrs. Fox could 
endure. For she has the sort of dia- 
mond-pointed mind which cuts through 
delay and useless ambiguities to the es- 
sential metal beneath and is impatient of 
delay. ‘“The woman with the masculine 
mind,” one of her friends called her. 
But Mrs. Fox disputed his remark hotly. 
“It is just as womanly to be able to 
think clearly as it is masculine!” she re- 
torted. And she proved the truth of 
her assertion by setting herself to bring 
these first club meetings out of their pri- 
mary chaos. 


“Parliamentary law is the quick and 
courteous way to do things!’ she told 
the other women. She studied these 
rules of procedure, and her alert legal 
mind soon had such a grasp of the sub- 
ject that, almost without knowing it, she 
began to be an authority. Women from 
all parts of the state came to her with 
mooted questions of order, with club 
tangles to be straightened out. Her 
fame spread outside the state, and she 
was sent for to advise wherever women 
were organizing. 

But the Fox family were not wealthy, 
and there were two small boys in her 
home who persisted, after the manner of 
small boys from time immemorial, in 
tearing holes in their stockings. Their 
mother found that she couldn’t keep up 
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with the holes and attend so many club 
meetings. So when the women called 
up the next time and begged her to help 
them draw up the new by-laws, she said 
she had to stay at home and mend. 

“We'll pay you enough so that you 
can hire a seamstress to do that!’ prom- 
ised the other women eagerly. 

Without debating the matter as to 
whether a woman can have both a career 
and a well-kept home, Emma Fox calm- 
ly went ahead and had both. All the 
time she looked after her boys and her 
husband, she studied parliamentary law, 
talked with men who were national au- 
thorities on the subject, and after her 
her second son was in college at Ann 
Arbor she spent a year there with him, 
kept house, and studied law at the same 
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time, thinking it would benefit her in 
understanding parliamentary law. 

The more she studied the situation, 
the more Mrs. Fox became convinced 
that women needed a new and simpler 
edition of parliamentary rules, a book 
they could understand without taking a 
legal degree, which would give them the 
same kind of elementary coaching which 
she herself had been giving. She had 
been publishing a series of magazine ar- 
ticles on parliamentary law which had 
attracted wide attention, and in 1902 
she incorporated this material into a 
simple handbook on “Parliamentary Us- 
age.” 

This was the beginning of a national 
reputation which was to take her from 
coast to coast for many years. Her book 
was snatched up by eager learners, 
and she began to be in constant demand 
professionally. 


Private Appointments 


It amused Mrs. Fox that the very 
men who used to deplore her advanced 
essay into the fields of masculinity, now 
began coming to her for advice. Very 
few of the men came openly. Most of 
them called her on the telephone and 
rather furtively asked for a private ap- 
pointment. Presidents of corporations 
came; secretaries of newly formed com- 
panies, for Detroit was now a booming 
city; politictans who presided pompous- 
ly but uncertainly over the city’s varied 
councils; newly elected heads of frater- 
nal orders, in a frenzy lest they betray 
the fact that they had never presided 
over a meeting: before. 

“Most of these men were such per- 
fect gentlemen that they could not bear 
to pay money to a woman!” laughs 
Mrs. Fox. “They left the price of my 
consultation fee behind a vase or a book. 
And all except one bound me to secrecy.” 
Naturally no business man wanted it 
known that he had to take lessons in 
how to conduct his business from a wom- 
an! 

But the prominence of the people who 
came to her did not matter to Emma 
Fox. She was just as intensely interest- 
ed in advising the local political club of 
twenty members as when she was asked 
to sit on the platform at Washington 
as advisor to the Continental Congress 


of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, or to teach at the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

“It’s getting out of yourself that mat- 
ters!” she told the eager young women 
who came to her for advice about their 
careers. Certainly her work has proved 
a salvation in her own case. When her 
sons graduated from college and set up 
their own homes, she did not mope about 
the empty house and say, “My life is 
over!” She still had her vital interest- 
ing job. When her husband died twelve 
years ago, she did not let herself give 
way to her devastating grief, but went 
steadfastly on in the path she had blazed 
for herself. 

Today she still keeps up a program 
that would tax many a younger woman. 
Although Who’s Who credits her bland- 
ly with two sons and seven grandchil- 
dren, she refuses to live with any of 
them. She keeps her own independent 
apartment where the neighbors say that 
often her typewriter taps in the evening 
and then begins again in the morning. She 
is never so happy as when she is packing 
her bag for a convention in Colorado, 
Wisconsin, South Carolina, or wherever 
there are people who need her. She re- 
joices that she can be of use in a busy 
world. 

And Emma Fox will always go on be- 
ing charming, spirited, young after years 
of crowded living, because she early 
learned the secret of happiness . . . to 
be interested in something outside her- 
self. 


Women in Politics 
22) 


(Continued from page 


Before women party workers and 
women party voters will insist on such 
recognition, there must come a revival 
of feminism. And to bring about that 
revival there must be women candidates 
who will campaign frankly on the issue 
of women’s right to participate equally 
with men in politics. Such campaigns, 
whether the women were successful or 
not, would serve at least to educate 
women in feminism and focus attention 
on it. ‘ 

The raising of such an issue implies 
that women voters will be willing to use 
their votes to elect women. Some of 
course will not. There will always be 
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women who prefer a man to a woman. 
But there will be others who, once the 
argument for feminism is presented to 
them, will do so. 

Nor to do so need they abandon par- 
tisanship. The truth is that women 
have not got the full value of their 
votes. They have let the men have them 
at bargain rates. If women in the party 
primaries rallied to the support of femi- 
nist candidates, if they voted to place 
feminists on the party committees and 
voted against those, either men or 
women, both for nomination and for 
party committeeships, who ignored femi- 
nists, they would find the successful 
nominees of their party, even though 
they were men, making every effort to 
recognize women. For politicians are 
moved by fear. Let them suspect ever 
so little that women will punish them 
for ignoring women, and they will fall 
over themselves to placate them. The 
fear of the woman vote still haunts them 
enough to be revived. 


Four Women Candidates 
When Ruth McCormick was nomi- 


nated, hardened masculinists were heard 
to say, “We've got to pay more atten- 
tion to the women. We’d better put one 
on our ticket.’’ And an astute politician 
in Chicago forthwith went out and 
sought four women to nominate for the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners, 
probably hoping thereby to keep women 
from rushing from the Democratic to 
the Republican party because of Ruth 
McCormick’s nomination. He chose 
four fine women, too, suffragists, trained, 
devoted to public service and with a 
woman’s point of view, the kind of 
women it was hoped suffrage would put 
into politics. Here, if ever, was a chance 


for women to use their votes to advance ‘| 


women into politics. It offered them 
everything suffragists claimed they 
wanted from suffrage. They could even 
vote for them without hurting their par- 
tisan consciences, for the offices for 
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which they stood did not involve politi- | 


cal policies but only local administration. 

The fact that women did support 
these candidates, that there was organ- 
ized an “All-Parties 
Women” to work for their election, is 
the most heartening thing that has hap- 
pened since women had the vote. And 
they were elected. I hope this indicates 


that women can win when they appeal | 


to women to support them, but I fear it 
may be charged to the Democratic land- 
slide. More opportunities like this 
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would come to woman voters, once they § 
rallied in any numbers to the oppor- § 


tunities they now have. 


Nor in order to get recognition for | 


women, need women voters elect 


feminist candidates whom they support. 
This is something that women have 
failed to grasp, namely, that even a de- 
feated woman candidate may be helpful 
For men, noting the 
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votes these candidates receive, will say 
to themselves: “If I could add those 
votes to what I already command, I 
could win next time,” and would set 
out to capture those votes by advocating 
feminism. 

I do not say that there are no women 
now effective in politics. There are. 
But there are not enough to accustom 


men and women to treat men and 
women candidates purely on_ their 
merits. And it is, of course, on their 


merits that we could wish women can- 
didates to be considered by the voters. 
We could not ask that a woman be sup- 
ported just because she was a woman, 
any more than that she should be op- 
posed just because she was a woman. 
But as it is now, women candidates are 
always handicapped by their sex. They 
are not considered on their merits. 
Women, be they ever so able, do not 
find it so easy as men to win a nomina- 
tion. And they find it still harder to 
win an election if opposed by men. 
Women do not receive from their parties 
a fair share of political appointments. 
Few women have anything to say when 
party policies are framed. Until they 
do, feminists ought to stop talking about 
success and set themselves once more to 
study methods whereby women may par- 
ticipate in politics, outline a new cam- 
paign, and march again on their objec- 
tive. 

In a later number Mrs. Blair will 
suggest a remedy, calling for a revival 
of feminism. Meantime, please com- 
ment. 


Married Women Teachers 

(Continued from page 19) 
ment of married women as teachers; 
there are about two hundred in the 
teaching force of twelve hundred, and 
some of the best teachers are said by 
the president of the Board of Education 
to be the married women. He further 
says, stating an enlightened policy: “The 
policy of the Omaha Board of Education 
at this time is that it is our duty to the 
children of our schools to employ the 
very best teachers that we can get for 
the money at our disposal. If the appli- 
cant happens to be married, we still try 
to apply that test.” 

Three rousing cheers! 

The conditions of leave for maternity, 
in the school systems which employ mar- 
ried women, do not vary greatly. In 
some cases it is harder than in others for 
the teacher to re-enter the service—as 
in those already quoted where a higher 
standard of ability is demanded upon 
re-employment than upon original em- 
ployment. Some cities require a devas- 
tatingly long leave of absence. New 
York excludes the teacher for two years. 
In Washington, D. C., where the rules 
governing maternity absence are very 
explicit, a fourteen-month leave is im- 


posed. “Any married woman employed 
by the Board of Education who shall 
become pregnant and shall advance to 
the fourth month of pregnancy shall re- 
quest leave of absence and shall be placed 
upon leave without salary until the child 
shall have reached the age of nine 
months.” For every day beyond the 
four-month period of pregnancy during 
which the married teacher has failed to 
make application for leave, she is penal- 
ized three days in restoration to the job. 

It is interesting to know that in 
Washington the proportion of married 
women teachers in the system is 37.4 
per cent. There are nearly twice as 
many married women employed in the 
colored schools as in the white. 


Maternity Leaves 

Some cities, which, like New York, 
require two years’ maternity leave on 
the part of its married women teachers, 
limit the number of such leaves. In 
Buffalo where “the Board of Education 
believes it is for the best interest of the 
schools to keep the number of married 
women as low as possible,” only two 
such maternity leaves are granted. 
When, however, a superintendent in a 
New York City school undertook to 
make a ruling that would limit the fami- 
lies of married women teachers by limit- 
ing the number of their maternity leaves, 
he found loosed about his head the thun- 
ders of the opponents of birth control. 
And those thunderers being very influ- 
ential in New York, that city does not 
dictate to its married women teachers 
the size of their families. 

That the unrestricted granting of 
leaves for maternity may sometimes 
work hardship to the system even a 
strong advocate of the principle like 
Dr. Henry Linville, the head of the 
New York Teachers’ Union, admits. At 
the present time about twelve hundred 
women are absent from their desks on 
maternity leave. That makes a hole. 
Some of them are taking their fourth or 
fifth such leave. But the situation would 
be less troublesome, Dr. Linville thinks, 
if the Board of Education did not fill 
these positions with substitutes merely, 
but made appointments from its perma- 
nent teachers’ list. This is not done for 
reasons of economy. Not less than five 
hundred dollars a year is saved by the 
temporary appointment of a substitute 
teacher. It is not mere personal par- 
simony, of course, that causes the Board 
of Education to use this measure of 
thrift. The Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment is forever at the shoulder of 
all city departments challenging bud- 
gets. And back of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, in turn, is a 
vociferous citizenry denouncing tax rates 
and an equally vociferous body of politi- 
cal rivals charging extravagance. 
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In spite of the budgeting difficulties 
of the maternity-leave situation, Dr. 
Linville is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the married woman teacher. Not pri- 
marily for her sake, not primarily as 
a bit of doctrinaire philosophy, but for 
the sake of the schools and the sake of 
the children. Married men and women, 
he says, are stabilized. As they have 
children they begin to add to their emo- 
tional stability another great asset for 
teaching—comprehension of the child- 
mind. He quotes the modern psycholo- 
gists to the effect that adults have lost 
—though not all of them know it— 
their memory of childhood’s mental pro- 
cesses. “The intimate, loving care and 
observation of their own children begins 
to open to them once more the closed 
doors of comprehension. That compre- 
hension, transferred to the school room, 
is of incomparable value to the teacher, 
the pupil and the system. 

Elisabeth Irwin, of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, states the same 
theory picturesquely. ‘The young un- 
married,” she says, “are out at night 
having a good time—quite proper, too! 
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They are husband-hunting, mate-hunt- 
ing, if not consciously, then instinctive- 
ly. They come to school in the morning 
with tired circles under their eyes, and 
they give a friendly enough half-atten- 
tion to the children. Older women, 
though they may have passed the stage 
of emotional instability, have often had 
the juices pressed out of them by the 
dreary routine of a standardized educa- 
tional system where their own initiative 
is allowed no outlet. They grow un- 
sympathetic, frequently sarcastic. And 
sarcasm is the worst weapon with which 
a teacher can tackle her job. The out- 
of-school activities of the married wo- 
man teacher are apt to be domestic and 
tranquilizing as over against the jazzing- 
up recreations of the unmarried one. 
Even an unfortunate marriage is stabil- 
izing.” 

The same theory is expressed a little 
differently by Mrs. Cosgrave, head of 
the Finch School in New York. Of 
course, in intelligently run private 
schools there is a much more elastic at- 
titude toward the employment of mar- 
ried women than in the _ institutions 
controlled by Boards of Education with 
boards of estimate and embattled tax- 
payers continually the forefront of their 
imaginations. In the Finch School 
there have always been a good many 
married teachers—perhaps a quarter of 
the staff has been married. Sometimes 
these teachers have been married women 
frustrated in their hopes of children of 
their own, who have turned their emo- 
tional disappointment into this satisfy- 
ing service. 

Other things being equal, Mrs. Cos- 
grave says, the married woman makes 
the best teacher. Her life is more 
rounded, her experience completer, her 
understanding of children deeper. Out 
of all these superiorities a superior 
teacher is created. Mrs. Cosgrave ad- 
mits, however, that there have been oc- 
casions in her experience when a teacher 
was less efficient after marriage than 
before, justifying the superintendent in 
South Carolina who, questioned as to 
the disadvantages of married women in 
the school system, said tersely: ‘Dual 
interest, neglect of both jobs.” 


For the Children’s Good 


Up in Litchfield, Connecticut, at the 
Springhill School, a progressive-educa- 
tion school for young children, opinion 
is unreservedly in favor of the married 
woman teacher. The first requisite, of 
course, here as elsewhere, is the good 
teacher, married or unmarried—the 
teacher of natural aptitude for the work 
and of good training in it. Once 
granted that, the belief of Mrs. William 
Spinney, one of the founders of the 
school, is that everything favors the mar- 
ried woman. 


Why? For a most interesting reason: 

“The chief need of the child’s life, 
the chief need for its happy develop- 
ment, is the sense of security. All its 
orderly advance into knowledge and ex- 
perience rests on that foundation, the 
sense of permanence, the sense of secur- 
ity. And this sense is communicated to 
the sensitive perceptions of little chil- 
dren most readily by those who have it 
in their own lives. Married women, 
even unhappily married women, have 
that sense far more than unmarried ones 
who are still emotionally unsatisfied, 
still consciously or unconsciously seeking 
the satisfaction of their emotional needs. 
You cannot with any subtlety of argu- 
ment fool a child about these fundamen- 
tal things. He feels unrest in the per- 
son who is restless. And that intangible 
communication to him of the sense of 
impermanence, of the sense of insecurity, 
creates the atmosphere in which he can- 
not go forward confidently and happily 
himself.” 

Once let that interesting psychological 
doctrine spread, and even periods of in- 
dustrial depression need not greatly 
worry the married woman teacher. In- 
deed—who can say?—the threatened 
American family might come again into 
its own! 


Everyday Russia 
(Continued from page 10) 


the teachers and university professors is 
called the “House of the Scientists.” 
The Russians are not a gay people— 
they are emotional, that we know, from 
their art, their literature, their drama, 
their music—but much attention is given 
to amusement and to sports. Every fac- 
tory has its club. Often it is an admir- 
able institution, and while much of it 
is given to classrooms, for all Russia is 
going to school, there are reading rooms, 
libraries, concert halls, moving-picture 
alls, billiard rooms, and especially, a 
theater. Every town boasts an opera 
house and a pretty good theater. We 
were amazed to see in Sverdlovsk, far 
up in the Ural Mountains, a grand-opera 
house, and to hear there an excellent 
concert. In Rostov also we saw a very 
good theatrical performance and, inter- 
estingly enough, it was presented by a 
cast drawn from the workers’ club. 
Moscow is of course the center for music 
and drama. One hears some of the 
world’s best opera today as before the 
war at the Bolshoi Opera House. Every 
meeting is accompanied by an entertain- 
inent, presented either before or after 
the meeting. Not a single session did we 
hear where there was no amusement 
offered in connection with a serious pro- 
gram. In the great theater of Moscow, 
at a meeting of the Comintern or Inter- 
national Communist Party which we at- 
tended, early in November last year, the 
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magnificent ballet ““The Red Poppy” was 
presented after the session. 

It is thus that the people live. If the 
woman is twenty-five years of age, she 
is probably married. If she has young 
children, there may be an aged mother 
or other older person who will attend to 
the affairs of the house. Or the family 
may employ a domestic worker to care 
for the household, or the wife and her 
husband may take their children to the 
nursery or the school on the way to 
work, and call for them in the evening. 
Or the mother may be at home, caring 
for her own household. She and her 
husband and the older children are quite 
likely to make use of the central dining- 
room in the factory or the food kitchen 
in the community, for the main meal 
of the day. In case of illness, they will 
certainly turn to the consultation home 
or the ambulatory (clinic) or the hospi- 
tal. In serious illness they will go to a 
vacation house or a sanatorium. If the 
tamily is large, it will be crowded. 
There is certain not to be more than 
cne room per person. For recreation, 
the family will go to the club, the thea- 
ter, the opera, or the amusement parks. 


Although the hours of work are not 
long and the husband tends to assist 
the wife, she probably carries the respon- 
sibility for the household. Whatever 
relief the future may have in store for 
the woman, through central dining- 
rooms, laundries and bath houses, or in 
the mechanization of the individual 
household (and much is being done along 
this line), at the present time she is 
certainly carrying a double burden. 


World News 
(Continued from page 7) 


Secretaries of state reported no women 
elected to important office in: 

Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 
(Louisiana’s state officers will not be 
voted for until April, 1932.) Georgia 
has not reported. The star in the list 
indicates incumbents. 


ARIZONA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Mrs. J. E. Bevan, Nellie T. 
Bush, Mrs. H. C. Caveness, Annie -C. Jones*, 
Gertrude B. Leeper, Mrs. Bridgie M. Porter. 


ARKANSAS 
CONGRESSMAN 
Democrat—Effie Gene Wingo. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Ethel Cole Cunningham. 
CALIFORNIA 


CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Florence P. Kahn*. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Sarah E. Kellogg, Eleanor 


Miller.* 
COLORADO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Kitty Brighton. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Democrat—Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis. 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—J. Agnes Burns, Julia H. Doyle, 
Annie H. Maher, Catherine Slattery. 
Republican—Mrs. Corinne R. Alsop*, Mar- 
jory Cheney*, Alice L. Coe*, Ella Considine, 
Sara B. Crawford, Annie E. Crouse, Marjorie 
D. Farmer, Fannie P. Goldsmith, Sylvia G. 
Hull, Helen B. Kitchell, Helen E. Lewis, Mrs. 
Edith V. Miller*, Mrs. Clarissa Nevius*, 
Finette B. Nichols, Caroline T. Platt*, Alice 
V. Rowland, Alice W. Russ*, Nellie D. Stew- 
art, Annie E, Vinton. 


DELAWARE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Estelle Tschudy. 


FLORIDA 
CONGRESSMAN 
Democrat—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen*. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Edna G. Fuller*. 
MEMBER OF STATE RAILROAD COMMISSION 
Democrat—Mrs. R. L. Eaton*. 


IDAHO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Myrtle Bernard, Maude Cosho. 
Republican—Emma Clouchek, Emma Year- 


yian. 
ILLINOIS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Mary Davidson. 
Republican—Mrs. Anna Wilmarth Ickes*, 
Josephine Perry. 


INDIANA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Tella C. Haines. 


IOWA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Caroline C. Pendray*. 
KANSAS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Kathryn O’Loughlin. 


MAINE 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Mrs. Claire S. Carter.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Bessie M. Carter, Maude M. 
Morey. 
Republican—Lena M. Day*, Marion Mar- 


tin. 
MARYLAND 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Lavinia Engle, Mary E. W. 
Risteau. 


Republican—Lulu W. Boucher. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Mary L. Barrows*, Mrs. 
Emma E, Brigham*, Dr. Marion C. Bur- 
rows*, 
CouNCILLOR 
Republican—Mrs. Esther M. Andrews*. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE SENATOR 

Elected without Party Designation—Mrs. 

Laura E. Naplin*. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Elected without Party Designaiion—Mrs. 
Mabeth Hurd Paige*, Mrs. Harriet H. 
Weeks*, 

CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Republican—Grace Kaercher Davis*. 


MISSOURI 


_ STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Emma Knell. 


MONTANA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Mrs. W. W. Hamilton. 
Republican—Mrs. Lucy A. Curran.* 


NEBRASKA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Mrs. Mabel A. 
Myrtle Musser, Claire E. Owens. 


NEVADA 
CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Undesignated—Mrs. Eva Hatton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE SENATOR 

Republican and Democratic Tickets-—Mrs. 
Edgar Maude Ferguson. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Democrat—Mrs. Margaret H. Barden*, 
Bernadette E. Charois, Marie A. Gagne, Leti- 
tia J. Myler. 

Republican—Mrs. Ruth G. Bartlett*, Hilda 
C. F. Brungot, Jessie Doe,” Mrs. Sara E. 
Greenfield*, Ada E. Hamlin, Mrs. Gertrude 
N. Howison*, Nellie G. Lake, Mary E. 
Lawless, Lula J. A. Morris, Gertrude M. 
Russell, Mrs. Ann Story*, Esther A. Uhl- 
schoeffer. 

Republican and Democratic Tickets—Ethel 
J. Hammond. 

*Tied with male candidate. Election to 
be determined by Legislature meeting ‘anu- 


ary 7. 
NEW JERSEY 


CONGRESSMAN 
Democrat—Mrs. Mary T. Norton*. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Teresa A. Maloney. 
Republican—Florence L. Haines*, Agnes 
C. Jones*, Emma Peters*, Mrs. Ida M. 
Stelle*, Mrs. Florence A. Barlow. 
NEW MEXICO 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Democrat—Mrs. Marguerite P. Baca. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Democret—Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk. 
SENATOR 
Demec at—Mrs. Louise H. Coe. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Mrs. Marie Cavanaugh, Mrs. 
Ezequiel Gallegos, Mrs. Margaret Hogrefe, 
Mrs. P. Saiz, Mrs. Blanche S. Trigg. 


NEW YORK 
CONGRESSMAN 
Republican—Mrs. Ruth Pratt.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Rhoda Fox Greves*. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat—Mrs. E. L. McKee. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat—Mrs. Lillie M. Mebane. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Minnie D. Craig.* 
STATE TREASURER 
Republican—Berta E. Baker.* 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INST’.UCTION 
Republican—Bertha R. Palmer.* 


OHIO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Virginia B. Harding. 
Republican—Emma M. Cramer*, Mrs. 
Myrna B. Hanna*, Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre*, 
Mrs. Della M. Slagle.* 


OKLAHOMA 
COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 
Undesignated—Mrs. Mabel Bassett.* 


OREGON 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Dorothy McCullough 
* 


Lee*. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Mary F. Danman, Mrs. 
Mabelle M. Kirkbride*, Mrs. Martha M. 
Pennock, Mrs. Lillie H. Pitts.* 
Socialist—Mrs. Lilith M. Wilson. 


Gillespie*, 
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RHODE ISLAND 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat—Mrs. Isabelle Ahearn O'Neill. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Undesignated—Mrs. C. E. Coyne. 
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TEXAS 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat—Margie Neal.* 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Sarah T. Hughes, Mrs. Helen 
Moore*, Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, Mrs. N. R. 


Strong. : 
UTAH 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Leonard Cahoon, Mrs. 
A. J. Lowe, Jr., Mrs. H. S. Tanner. 
VERMONT 
STATE SENATOR 
Undesignated—Consuelo B. Northrop. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Republican—Mrs. Ada M. Newton*. 
Undesignated—Luella F. Bickford, Mrs. 
Agnes E. Book, Mrs. Hattie L. Clark, Doro- 
thy M. Cree, Mrs. Gertrude Daniels, Flora 
M. Drennan, Mrs. Blanche M. Eaton, Mrs. 
M. Zoe Farr, Charlotte M. Hull, Nina A. 
Mason, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Moulton, Kath- 
leen M. Munn, Mrs. Helena H. Skeels, Katie 
E. Taylor. 
WASHINGTON 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat—Belle Reeves. 
Republican—Mary C. 


McQuesten.* 
WISCONSIN 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Undestgnated—Mrs. Agnes Charbonneau. 

WYOMING 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican—Dora McGrath. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican—Mrs. Lettie D. Campbell. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Republican—Katherine A. Morton.* 
Please watch this department next 

month for possible additions. A few 
names are in doubt. 


Ida 


Hutchinson’, 


Rose FALLON, FLORIST 
By Frances D. McMULLEN 


HERE’S a flower shop in New 

York with an air all its own. ‘The 

House of Flowers formerly with 
Thorley, Inc.,” it is called, and truly a 
houseful of flowers it appears, its stock 
in trade bursting from every window of 
its half dozen floors. 

Not only does this particular flower 
shop look different. It is different. 
And one of its main differences is the 
woman at its head. Rose Fallon grew 
up with the business in the days when 
it was known as Thorley’s. Hand- 
picked and hand-trained by Charles 
Thorley himself, whose flower shop was 
both business and hobby, she came nat- 
urally into the controlling interest when 
Mr. Thorley at his death left the estab- 
lishment to a group of faithful em- 
ployees. Since 1923 this woman, young 
still and fair, with wide, solemn eyes 
and quiet ways, has occupied the respon- 
sible position of president of a corpora- 
tion that is called on to do the floral 
honors for many of New York’s most 
important personages and events. 

Rose Fallon’s first week’s pay was a 
modest $5 bill. A year or so ago, with- 
out the bat of an eye, she signed a 
$5,355,000 lease, said at the time to be 
the biggest rental deal ever completed 





by a woman in New York. It obligates 
her to pay something like $1,000 rent 
every working day for the next twenty- 
one years, with the privilege of two 
twenty-one-year renewals. This indi- 
cates how far she has come since Mr. 
Thorley, a family friend, gratified her 
desire to work during her Christmas 
vacation that year she turned sixteen. 
Except for a brief interval, in school 
again, her connection with the establish- 
ment has been unbroken.ever since. 

Flowers enthralled her. And among 
the flowers her promise for the future 
soon revealed itself in the tying of a 
bow, as it were. Her wizardy with rib- 
bons was the expression of her eagerness 
to contribute something of her own to 
the success of the shop, and it was just 
this the shop was looking for. 

Under Mr. Thorley’s painstaking 
tutelage she learned all the ins and outs 
of the business. On Sundays she would 
drive with him the rounds of the green- 
houses of New Jersey to familiarize her- 
self with their stock. On week-days she 
would supervise every order that was 
filled and put on the final touches. Now 
and then she sailed for Europe to scan 
the world markets for accessories. Very 
hard she worked, with long hours and 
no holidays—but much joy. 

Nowadays Miss Fallon does mostly 
executive tasks. But she still gets into 
the thick of pots and vases on occasion, 
astir in the shop at 3 A. M., for in- 
stance, that bridesmaids’ bouquets may be 
ready for a country wedding at 11 
o'clock of a Monday morning. She even 
sleeps hard by her flowers; for ever since, 
three years ago, she took on the extra 
capacity of being Mrs. George R. Van 
Namee, wife of the Public Service Com- 





Dudley Hoyt 

Rose Fallon 
missioner of New York, home has been 
the luxuriously furnished upper floors of 
her House of Flowers. 

Besides Miss Fallon, the corporation 
is composed of her sister and four men. 
It has a down-town branch and some 
fifty regular employees, mostly men, not 
counting the dozens of extras taken on 
at rush seasons. It is a friendly, inde- 
pendent force that looks up with affec- 
tion and respect to the head of the busi- 
ness. 


THE 
VOCATIONAL CORNER 


D—Dietitian 


It takes two articles to sketch the pos- 
sibilities for dietitians, in our alphabetical 
list of careers for women. Refer to the 
December number for the hospital dieti- 
tian. 


Foreword—Feeding those who are ill, 
the phase of the dietitian’s vocation that 
we dealt with last month, is pretty well 
standardized. But feeding in health 
is anyone’s prerogative, and many who 
handle such duties tend to adopt the title 
of dietitian whether or not they qualify. 
Properly speaking, this title presupposes 
formal education, both scientific and prac- 
tical, and this interpretation we accept. 

On the other hand, many who do qual- 
ify tend to get away from the title. They 
call themselves food managers, institu- 
tional managers, and so on. But trained 
food or institutional managers are essen- 
tially dietitians, and are here included. 
Though all types of dietitian have much 
in common, the theme of this column is 
the type without hospital contacts. 


The Field—Recognition of both the 
practical and the educational importance 
of proper nutrition for student life has 
thrown open to dietitians the doors of 
school and college cafeterias and dining 
rooms, commons, and fraternity houses all 
over the country. In summer camps they 
dominate table and kitchen, since parents, 
having become educated in food values and 
dietary principles, are satisfied with no 
less. For themselves, too, adults ask more 
scientific feeding; and so demand for 
dietitians springs from restaurants, clubs, 
tearooms and cafeterias innumerable. The 
public today is also more conscientious 
about dependent people; and so _ the 
dietitian is ensconced in public and private 
institutions ranging from orphanages to 
homes for the aged. 

If people are housed as well as fed 
where the dietitian operates, her capacity 
will tend to be that of institutional man- 
ager, replacing the matron of old, the 
house mother, or what you will. If they 
are taught as well as fed, she is most 
likely expected to be a teacher. In the 
small school she heads the domestic sci- 
ence department and runs the lunchroom 
on the side; and even in the big school, 
where running the lunchroom is a full- 
time job, she may be expected to give a 
course or two. 

In the big city hotels the chef still domi- 
nates, but even these, as well as many 
big business concerns, often put dietitians 
in charge of feeding their own employees; 
and some types of hotels use dietitians 
throughout—summer hotels, for example, 
and those specializing in menus at certain 
prices, where economy is stressed as a 
factor of the service. 

Electric and gas companies in large 
cities as well as food manufacturers main- 
tain model kitchens to sell equipment and 
to test recipes made with their products 
through the demonstration and cooking 
school method, and these departments are 
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run by dietitians, usually, with dietitians 
for assistants. The practice of broadcast- 
ing such services to the radio audience 
has multiplied these jobs. Other efforts 
to reach the housewife take the dietitian 
on the road for demonstrations. Exten- 
sion work with state and federal depart- 
ments of agriculture is yet another section 
otf the field. 


Training needed—‘I sometimes think 
that education doesn’t matter so much as 
apprenticeship,” said Miss Cora Anthony, 
herself a  university-trained dietitian, 
speaking from years of experience as per- 
sonnel manager for the Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall chain of coffee shops. Yet Miss 
Anthony added that college training in 
home economics is fast becoming accepted 
as the first step to apprenticeship. It is 
possible to prove a successful dietitian 
with less, but competition in getting jobs 
has become so difficult for those with only 
a two-year certificate that many schools 
of home economics have extended their 
course to four years, giving the B.S. de- 
gree. Still, the importance of that gruel- 
ling apprenticeship is not to be overlooked. 

On account of the usual necessity of 
combining teaching with dietary work in 
schools, a degree equivalent to that held 
by members of the teaching staff is gen- 
erally required of those accepted for 
positions in educational institutions. 


Requirements—No life except perhaps 
that of the trained nurse is so hard as 
that of the dietitian in the commercial 
establishment, in the opinion of Miss An- 
thony; and so she puts health as the first 
essential. Emotional adjustment, appre- 
ciation of the difficulties of others, a 
wholesome outlook on life and a sense of 
humor she further specifies. Mrs. Mary 
DeGarmo Bryan, institutional manage- 
ment expert of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia, emphasizes, besides health, the clear 
head of an organizer and an interest in and 
love of people. And Miss Enima Hollo- 
way, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, adds 
the “home” type of personality, with en- 
thusiasm for the kitchen and all its tasks. 
A certain degree of maturity is an asset, 
Miss Holloway thinks. The golden age 
of the dietitian she considers from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years. 


Opportunities—The post of _ school 
dietitian pays a salary equivalent to that 
of teachers with the same amount of edu- 
cation and experience, perhaps a little 
more if the dietitian also teaches domes- 
tic science. Large high schools pay from 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year, grade schools and 
schools in small places proportionately 
less; and boarding schools around $1,800, 
on the average, plus maintenance. 

Commercial jobs pay much less by com- 
parison at the start, $22.50 or $25 a week 
at the most; and sometimes apprentices, 
even with degrees, must start at $10, $15, 
$18, plus their meals. But there is a big 
future for those with a career in mind, 
Particularly in business for themselves. 
Out of dietitians grow managers and 

restaurants, tearooms and 
and of chains of them, and, 
From this 


cafeterias, 
occasionally, hotel managers. 


| field lines radiate that take all one’s fin- 
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gers to enumerate.—F. 


With Our Readers 


A word from the Industrial Commissioner 
of the State of New York: 


HAVE noted with much interest the edi- 

torial in your December issue on “Smok- 
ing’ and wish to express my approval of 
your attitude in this matter, which is in 
line with my ideas which were expressed in 
a recent issue of the New Republic. | About 
the fire hazards of smoking in department 
stores.—Ed. | 

FRANCES PERKINS. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, historian of the 
woman suffrage movement, has something _ 
say about Alice Stone Blackwell's life 
her mother, Lucy Stone. Mrs. Harper is = 
author with Susan B. Anthony of one volume 
of the monumental six-volume suffrage his- 
tory, and author alone of two others. She is 
also the author of “The Life and Works of 
Susan B. Anthony.” 


HE recently published Life of Lucy 

Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell, appears 
thirty-seven years, almost to the day, after 
her death, when nearly every person men- 
tioned in its pages has passed from earth; 
but it has an especial interest for me _ be- 
cause many of them had a part in my Life 
of Susan B. Anthony, and it has been like 
meeting them again. 

The story differs from that of Miss An- 
thony, who had no struggle with poverty 
in her early life and none for an education, 
and who always had the sympathy and en- 
couragement of her family in her efforts to 
obtain the rights of women. But their lives 
had many points in common when they faced 
the world with their ideas for reform and 
met misrepresentation, persecution, and angry 
mobs. 

They reached the parting of the ways in 
1867-9, with the organizing of two associa- 
tions—the National and the American—and 
the breach was not healed for over twenty 
years, when they united under the name of 
National American and went on to victory 
together. 

The friends of both wish that in the pres- 
ent volume the chapter describing the rift 
had been left out, and letters have been 
sent to the publishers asking that this be done 
in future editions. It required all my pow- 
ers of persuasion and argument to have Miss 
Anthony omit personal details regarding it 
in her biography. “I have suffered too much 
to keep still,” she said, and then this new 
volume criticises her silence! Later Mr. 
Blackwell spread the story over a page in 
the Woman’s Journal and invited her to an- 
swer it, but she said very truly that it would 
be a waste of time, as it was over and for- 
gotten. But after his death, years later, Miss 
Blackwell resurrected it again. It referred 
to the very brief connection of George Fran- 
cis Train and Victoria Woodhull with the 
work for woman suffrage. One is surprised 
at Miss Blackwell’s dramatic introduction— 
“Now it can be told!” 

In Mrs. Catt’s review of Miss Blackwell’s 
book in the Woman’s Journal, she makes a 
curious mistake in saying: “In the first three 
volumes of the History of Woman Suffrage, 
prepared under the personal direction of 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, the story 
of the National Association is given chief 
place and the absence of comment upon the 
American organization and its work is nota- 
ble”’ As a matter of fact, either the first 
or the second of these volumes devotes 106 
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pages entirely to this American Association, 
beginning with its presidency under Henry 
Ward Beecher. Mrs. Catt must rub her 
glasses. 

This book is not so much a history of the 
struggle for the rights of women, although 
it fulfills that mission on every page, as it is 
the beautiful tribute of an adoring daughter, 
which is unequalled in literature. Women 
of the present day should not fail to read it. 

IpA Hustep HARPER. 


= please find my annual sub- 
scription for the Journal. I thoroughly 
enjoy it and have just indulged in real pleas- 
ure by sending out three “prospect” cards. 

I have been “threatening” to write you my 
hearty approval of Marian Castle’s article in 
a recent issue on the “Revolt Against Free- 
dom.” Perhaps that isn’t the exact title, but 
the content of the article expressed my ideas 
perfectly. 


Huntington Park, Calif. q. 3. <. 


Incidentally, this article, “I Rebel at Re- 
bellion,” has been reprinted in whole or in 
part in the Epworth Herald, the Literary 
Digest, the Montclair Woman's Club maga- 
zine, and several other papers and maga- 
zines, besides being condensed as one of the 
“Ten Leading Articles of the Month” in the 
August Review of Reviews. Mrs. Castle’s 


“Defense of a Hard-Boiled Marriage” appears 


on page 12 of this issue. 


AST month we published a letter from 

Mrs. Seitaro Matsuba, of Ku, Japan, 
asking for a subscription to the Journal. 
Mrs. Ada Dean, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has asked to have the honor of paying for 
Mr. Matsuba’s subscription. She writes that 
it is a privilege to send knowledge and in- 
formation of American women to our sis- 
ters and brothers across the sea. 


i, is no effort for me to speak words of 
praise for the Woman’s Journal, for I 
really enjoy it and get more information from 
it than from any other magazine, and we 
certainly find out more about women and 
what they have done and are doing than from 











any other source. Mrs. A. G. T. 
Mount Airy, N.C. 

RATES | 

Cighteen Gramercy Pa | 

| Ri |! $1510 $22.50 | 
NEW YORK 

Weekly | 

$2.50, $3, $3.50 | 
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Full Hotel Service- 


Journal readers welcome 
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THE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 








A DELIGHTFUL hotel ex- 
perience awaits you at 
The Dodge Hotel. 


It is com- 
pounded of charm of atmos- 
phere, the satisfaction of ex- 
cellent food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping” policy. 

MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 

Managing Director 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


| Bye say it at once—we wish you 
a Happy New Year. #4 May- 
be we don’t feel quite as gay and 
confident as usual in uttering this wish. 
4% So we'll add an extra portion of 
earnestness. ##%* We shall, in short, 
wish harder. #%** The old-fashioned 
poetry of life is oozing out, and will 
have to be replaced by a new kind. 
he For instance, the milkmaid of 
poem and song is more extinct than 
the dodo. ##* There is now a roto- 
lactor, the last word in machinery for 
milking cows. It operates in a 
lactorium, and appears from the pic- 
ture in the Christian Science Monitor 
to be a sort of merry-go-round for 
cows. ##* They step into a white- 
tiled stall, are beautifully washed, 
mechanically milked, whirled around, 
and step off—or something like that. 
But even so, to us milk still 
tastes silly. #%* Another argument for 
the thirteen-month year, with all the 
months equal in length, was furnished 
the other day by the British Parlia- 
ment’s Paymaster General’s depart- 
ment. *##* The eager M.P.’s_ got 
salary checks dated November 31. 
Someone’s memory had lost its 
grip on “Thirty days hath September.” 
4% Hasn’t everyone occasionally had 
the experience of waiting while sales- 
people exchange confidences? **** 
The Montreal Star tells about -a man 
in the post office who had to stand 
while one girl behind the wicket told 
another: “The evening cloak was a 
redingote design in gorgeous lamé 
brocade, with fox fur and wide 
pagoda sleeves.” *##* Finally the 
patient man’s patience cracked, ##+* 
“I wonder,” he said, “if you could 
provide me with a neat red stamp 
with a dinky perforated hem, the tout 
ensemble delicately treated on the re- 
verse side with gum arabic. Some- 
thing about two cents.” *##** We don’t 
believe it, but we like it. ##* How 
true to human nature of all ages is 
the story of young Emily, who came 
sobbing into the house. #+* “What’s 
the matter, dear?” asked her mother. 
*#% “My dolly—Billy broke it,” she 
sobbed. ##* “How did he break it, 
dear?” *##* “I hit him on the head 
with it.” ##* Of course it is not yet 
Merry Christmas as we write. 
So we might mention that our whole 
end of town is keyed up over the 
Christmas Eve initiation of a famous 
church carillon, ##* Within a few 
days we shall learn whether our peace 
(such as we have) is forever shat- 
tered, or whether a great joy is added 
to our daily lot. #%* Speaking of 
church, the gloomy Dean Inge (says 
the Boston Transcript) sent a tele- 
gram to a young woman friend on 
the eve of her wedding day. #** It 
read, “John 4:18.” #%#* On looking 
up the text, she was horrified to read: 
“For thou hast had five husbands; 
and he whom thou now hast is not 
thy husband.” #** It turned out that 
the telegraph operator should have 
said I John 4:18, which reads: “There 
is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear.’ #+%* May we say 
that unless you already have a book 
you might find it a good thing to con- 
sider the Opportunity offered on page 
51? #%% PS. And whatever else you 
do in the early New Year, don’t for- 
get to listen to us on the radio. 








WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Outstanding women in na- 
tional organizations, politics, 
professions and clubs, have con- 
sented to join an Advisory Com- 
mittee, to give the Journal their 
suggestions and support, We pub- 
lish their names, with gratitude. 


Mrs. Francis C. ALLINSON, 

President, Plantations Club, Provi- 
dence 

Dean Tuyrsa W. Amos, 

President, National Association of 
Deans of Women 

Mrs. FanNiE Fern ANDREWS, 

Lecturer and writer on international 
subjects 

Heten W. Atwater, 

Editor, Journal of Home Economics 

Mrs. F. P. Bactey, 

Acting chairman, National Commit- 
tee for a Department of Education 

Mrs. Henry F. Baker, 

Former president, Service Star Legion 

Emity Newe tt Biair, 

Former vice-chairman, Democratic 
National Committee 

Mrs. M. D. BLANKENHORN, 

Publicity secretary, Women’s City 
Club of New York 

Mrs. Foskett Brown, 

Former president of the Association 
of Junior Leagues of America 

SaraH ScHuUYLeER BUTLER, 

Vice-president, Republican New York 
State Committee 

PresipeNnt Apa Comstock, 

Radcliffe College 

Mrs. Mary Roserts Coovipce, 

Writer, and member of California 
State Department of Education 

Mrs. Epwarp P. Costican, 

President, Women Citizens League of 
Colorado 

Mrs. Caro.ine BARTLETT CRANE, 

Minister, lecturer and writer 

Mrs. Minnie FisHER CUNNINGHAM, 

Associate editor, Extension Service 
of the A. & M. College of Texas. 

Dr, KatHarine Bement Davis, 

Former executive, Bureau of Social 
Hygiene 

Mrs. Georce R. Dean, 

President, Illinois Republican 
Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Louise M. Dopson, 

Former director, Women’s Division of 
Republican National Committee 

EizABETH EASTMAN, 

Chairman, Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee 

Mrs. JacKSON FLEMING, 

Lecturer and writer on current sub- 
jects 

Epona L. Fotey, 

Superintendent, Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation of Chicago 

Mrs. JosePH E. Frienp, 

President, National Council of Jewish 
Women 

Ouive Stotr GABRIEL, 

Attorney and counsellor at law 

ErHeL Purrer Howes, 

Director, Institute for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Women’s Interests 

HarLeEAN JAMES, 

Chairman, Women’s Joint Congres- 


sional Committee; Executive Secre- 
tary, American Civic Association 
Mrs. FLoreENcE KELLEY, 
General secretary, National Con 
sumers’ League 


BertHa K. LAnpeEs, 

Former Mayor of Seattle and national 
president, Soroptimist Club 

Juuia C. Laturop, 

First chief of Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D 

Nett Battie Lewis, 

Columnist, Raleigh, N. C., News and 
Observer 

Dr. KatHryn McHAate, 

Director, American Association of 
University Women 

Dr. ANNE Loutse Macteop, 

Dean, College of Home Economics 
Syracuse University 

Jupce BLancHe Funk MILLER, 

Tacoma, Washington 

Mrs. THomas NICHOLSON, 

President, Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Miss Ciara D. Noyes, 

National Director, Nursing Service, 
American Redi Cross 

CHLOE Ow1Ncs, 

Director, University of Minnesota 
Social Hygiene Bureau 

Vaverta H. Parker, M.D.., 

Director, Field Extension, American 
Social Hygiene Association 

Mrs. Henry W. Peasopy, 

Executive officer, Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement 

Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 

Former president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; lecturer; writer 

RutH PENNyYBACKER, Lecturer 

Eten C. Porter, M.D., 

Former president, American Medical 
Women’s Association 

Mrs. A. H. REEvE, 

President, the International Federa- 
tion of Home and School 

Auretia REINHARDT, 

President, Mills College 

Janet RicHarps, 

Lecturer on current events 

Mrs. NELiiE Taytoe Ross, 

Former Governor of Wyoming: vice- 
chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee 

Mrs. Cora Witson Stewakt, 

Director, National Illiteracy Crusade 

SaraH M. SturTEVANT, 

Professor, Department of Advisers of 
Women, Teachers College 

Mrs. Harriet Taytor Upton, 

Departmental Representative, Depart 
ment of Public Welfare, Ohio 

Dr. BertHs VANHOOsEN, 

Surgeon, and editor of the Medical 
Woman’s Journal 

Mirtam VAN WATERS, 

Referee, Juvenile Court of Los An- 
geles County 

FLorence E. Warp, 

Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

CuHarL WILLIAMS, 

Field secretary, Legislative Division 
of The National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States 

Mrs. Orro H. WittPeNn, 

American Commissioner of Interna- 
tional Prison Association 

Dr. Mary E. Woo ttey, 

President, American Association of 
University Women; President, Mt. 
Holyoke College 











